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THE HISTORY OF A TEXAS SLAVE PLANTATION 
1831-63* 


ABIGAIL CURLEE 
I 


JAMES F. Prerry’s REMovAL TO TEXAS FROM MISSOURI AND SET- 
TLEMENT AT PEAcH Pont, 1831 


In May, 1824, Stephen Fuller Austin and James E. Brown 
Austin were making plans to move their mother, the widow of 
Moses Austin, and their widowed sister, Mrs. Emily Margaret B. 
Bryan, from Missouri to Texas. -Stephen drew up minute and 
definite instructions for James E. B., who was to go to Missouri 
and conduct them to Texas. He wrote: 


Be very particular to collect all the little property that Emily 
has and provide well for them on the journey, bring all their 
beds and bedding and pot kettle and crockery ware &c that are 
of light carriage, and bring all kinds of garden seeds and roots, 
particularly nectarenes Peach, Pairs Grapes &e &c—Currants— 
Gooseberry—Rose Roots. . . . I am most in favor of your 
coming by land—bring the family of negroes that Emily has at 
all hazards and I will settle with Bryan for them—if you can get 
Luck and Babtiste and Pool without paying too much money do 
so and not without 

You must bring a good sett of blacksmith tools—Some homeade 
cloth for me for summer and winter clothing. I wish all the 
family to wear nothing else—. 

have a good tent provided for the road and bring as 

*Thesis presented to the Faculty of the Graduate School of the Uni- 

versity of Texas for the degree of Master of Arts, June, 1922. 
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much furniture as you think a light wagon can haul from 
Natchitoches—* 


Although the plan of the Austin brothers did not materialize, 
this is the beginning of the Perry interest in Texas. For the 
next trace of Mrs. Bryan is a letter? from Solomon R. Bolin, 
telling of her marriage to James Franklin Perry at Hazel Run, 
September 23, 1824.° Mrs. Moses Austin died before she could 
make her trip to Texas. 

Stephen Austin still desired that his sister should make her 
home in Texas. This desire increased after he became accustomed 
to her marriage and saw the opportunity for wealth in Texas. 
He was unwilling for them to make the move, however, until 
Mr. Perry had inspected the country for himself. By 1827 he 
was advising a visit to Texas, saying, “I shall expect you in 
October next without fail.”* Perry did not make the tour of 
inspection, and Austin became more urgent as he saw the as- 
sured future for Texas. At the end of 1829 he wrote that he 
had petitioned “the Govt. of the State for eleven Leagues of land 
for you on Galveston Bay, within Six or seven Miles of Galveston 
harbor, if the half of that is granted it will be a fortune.” 


There is a fine opportunity here for a good Merchant, and a 
regular trading schooner to ship produce such as corn, lard, ete. 
to Tampico and Vera Cruz would make money rapidly— There 
is considerable cotton made and some sugar— Beef Tallow, pork, 
Lard, Mules, ete. 

The 11 Leagues I have petitioned for will cost you about $1000 
including everything, and you will be allowed 4, 5, and 6 years 
to pay a part of that in and the balance can be settled by me 
easily. . . . Try and bring some of the breeds of English 
cattle, nature never made a better place for stock than the land 
I have asked for you—oysters and fish and fowls at your door 
etc the latitude is about 29°—10’—it is about 80 miles from this 
place [San Felipe de Austin]. . . . Bring all your capital.® 


In this same letter Austin instructed Perry to indenture his 


‘Memorandum for my brother, May 4, 1824. Austin Papers, Miscel- 
laneous. 

*Solomon R. Bolin to Stephen F, Austin, December 5, 1824. Austin 
Papers. 

*Moses Austin’s Record. Austin Papers. 

‘S. F, Austin to J. F. Perry, May 26, 1827. Austin Papers. 

*S. F. Austin to J. F. and E, Perry, December 12, 1829, Austin Papers. 
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servants by hire or contract before a judge or clerk, and to bring 
furniture enough to be comfortable. He mentioned twice in this 
one letter that Perry was to bring seeds. He had asked, he said, 
that Perry might have two years within which to occupy the land. 
Apparently Austin had not yet convinced Perry of the future of 
Texas, for he continued to advise him to come. Later he wrote, 
“Bring bedding and furniture. . . . We are beginning to get 
up in this country and decent and fine cloths have taken the place 
of buckskin.”® Within a few days he wrote, “The fall is the 
best time to remove on a/c of health.”7 On receipt of the grant 
which he had petitioned for, Austin wrote, as follows: 


I now have the pleasure to inform you that I yesterday re- 
ceived the grant from the Governor. he has had the goodness to 
grant to James F. Perry and to his wife Emily Margarita Austin 
Eleven Leagues of land to be selected on any vacant lands in 
Austin’s colony and he has issued all the necessary orders to the 
General land Commissioner to give a patent in due form as the 
colonization law requires. . 

The grant is subject to the condition that you remove and 
settle here with your family within two years from the first day 
of last January.® 


But before this letter of March 28 was written, James F. Perry 
was on his way to Texas. His note book kept on the tour of 
Texas indicates that he left Potosi, Missouri, Sunday, March 21, 
1830, “for the purpose of viewing Austins Colony in Texas. 
arrived at Herculanium on the same evening there I had to 
remain the 22d and 23d waiting for a pasage to New Orleans. 

March 31st Wednesday Land at New Orleans untill 
friday the 10th day of April, at 12 o’clock saild in the Schooner 
Pocahontas for the port of Brazoria in Texas—” Mr. Perry 
continues his day to day account with details of the trip, land- 
ing, tour of Texas to find Austin, and the hospitality extended 
him by the Texans. He thus described his impressions of the 
country : 


The country from the mouth of Brasos for five or six miles is 
all a prararia near the sea shore sandy then low and marchey. 


°S. F, Austin to J. F. and Emily Perry, January 3, 1830. Austin 
Papers, 

7S. F. Austin to J. F. Perry, January 16, 1830. Austin Papers, 

*S. F. Austin to J. F. and E. Perry, March 28, 1830. Austin Papers. 
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gradually rises a little untill the timber commences is generally 


a clay land. and looks poor much appearences of craw fish. al- 
though the land looks unproductive there is emence coats of fine 
Grass growing on it and affords emence pasturage for Stock of 
all kind. from where the Timber commences on the Brasos the 
Bottom[s|] of the Brassos are heavily timbered as far up as I 
have yet been say for one to six and eight miles on each side of 
the river and in some places wider the timber consists of live 
oak Large quantities of it black oak Red Oak post oak white oak 
pecan ash mulberry Ellam cottonwood and sundry other not recol- 
lected the undergrowth is wild peach [and] sasafras.° 

Austin wrote Mrs. Perry on May 15 that Mr. Perry liked the 
location.2® Perry evidently made arrangements with Austin to 
superintend the preparations of the new home. Austin was 
anxious and willing to prepare his sister’s home, because of his 
desire to have her and her children near him. Austin wrote 
that they should get passports from James W. Breedlove, Vice- 
Consul for Mexico at New Orleans. In the same letter he re- 
ported the Steam Saw Mill in successful operation.** On July 4, 
1830, Austin wrote, “I have engaged bricks and shingles etc to 
put a house in this place for you to winter in and will have it 
ready, and a store room—”* But the building plans for the 
Perry home did not go smoothly. Austin wrote in September: 


I have no house up nor under way— . . . The Steam Mill 
did not get under way as soon as was expected and has broken 
down several times and done but littl— I am now contracting 
with a carpenter to put up a frame store in this place and will 
try to have it ready by the time Hunter arrives—' . . the 
place where I originally intended to settle all my family is at 
peach point below “Brazoria, on the Sea Shore prairie at the edge 
of the timber 6 miles from sea beach 

I am expecting instructions as to the introduction of negroes, 
and as I have now no hope of seeing you this fall there will be 
time enough to send them to you before I leave here for Saltillo. 





*Perry’s Note Book, March 21, 1830, to April 8, 1830. Austin Papers, 
Miscellaneous. 

*S. F, Austin to Emily Perry, May 16, 1830, Austin Papers. 

“8S, F, Austin to Jas. F. Perry, June 15, 1830. Austin Papers. 

“Austin to Perry, July 4, 1830. Austin Papers. 

*A reference to William W. Hunter, Perry’s commercial partner. 

*Austin to Perry, September 22, 1830. Austin Papers. Austin was a 
member of the State Congress, which met at Saltillo. 
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James Perry and William W. Hunter established a store at 
San Felipe de Austin before Mr. Perry moved his family to 
Texas. Austin wrote in December, 1830: 


Your goods by the Nelson arrived safe John Austin came up 
yesterday and has stored them all up in good order Nothing 
will be opened untill Hunter arrives—I shall have to use some of 
the nails to finish the store house— . . The frame is up 
so that the building will be all ready by the time Hunter arrives 
he can get the goods up—” 





Hunter reached San Felipe on January 12, 1831, and began the 
business. The next day after his arrival, Hunter wrote to a mer- 
chant in New Orleans: 

This will inform you of my arrival in this place on yesterday 
The country I am as well pleased with as I Calculated on being 
I think the prospect pretty good for trade here there are but 
few goods at this time they appear to bring a tolerable profit. 
I have been somewhat disappointed in Consequence of my not 
being able to get a house. I will not be able to get to Making 
Sales So Soon on a/c of it, and Of course will not be able to do 
quite as well as if I could have opened immediately.’ 


According to Austin Records, James F. Perry and his family 
left Potosi, Missouri, on June 7%, 1831, for Texas and arrived at 
San Felipe de Austin on August 14.17 The family consisted of 
Mrs. Perry, her six children—William Joel, Moses Austin, Guy 
M., and Mary Bryan, and Stephen and Eliza Perry—and Perry’s 
niece Lavinia. Evidently they did not remain in San Felipe 
long, for a note in the Texas Planter of November 16, 1853, 
says that they moved in the winter of 1831 to Chocolate 
Bayou in Brazoria County, and in 1832 removed to Peach Point, 
ten miles below Brazoria.1* It was late in 1832 when Perry 
moved to Peach Point, for he said in September, “I am now 
living near the west end of Galveston Bay Near the head of 
the tide on a small stream called Chocolate about 8 miles from 
the bay. a verry pleasant situation and an excellent situation 


*Austin to Perry, December 9, 1830. Austin Papers. 

*Hunter to—[Merchant in New Orleans], January 13, 1831. Perry 
and Hunter’s Letter Book. Austin Papers, 

Moses Austin’s Record. Austin Papers, Miscellaneous. 

*Clipping from Texas Planter, Brazoria, November 16, 1853. Austin 
Papers, Miscellaneous. 
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for Raising Stock.’ He was undecided at this time where 
to move, for he continued, “we are situated to[o] far from a 
neighbourhood and can therefore have no school since I bought 
Hunter out it will be necessary to move either to San Felipe 
where the goods now are or to Brazoria where we will have the 
advantages of a good school.”*® Austin wrote later, “After 
much perplexity I have finally closed the division of the Peach 
point tract and taken the lower half you will therefore chuse 
your situation below the division line which Borden will run— 
I shall divide the point into two tracts and you will take the 
upper one adjoining the division line.”*° In his autobiography 
Guy M. Bryan briefly outlined the coming to Texas and final 
settlement at Peach Point: 


In the Spring of 1831, I came with my step-father and Mother 
to Texas. We, our family and negroes, travelled by land, having 
two horse wagons and carriage. I riding a mule all the way 
from Missouri to San Felipe, Texas, reaching there on the 15th 
day of August; where Mother and children remained until the 
Spring of 1832 at which time we moved to our homestead pre- 
pared by Mr. Perry on Pleasant Bayou, a branch of Chocolate 
Bayou now in Brazoria County, where Mr. Perry established a 
ranch. 

In December 1832, Mr. Perry moved to Peach Point, ten miles 
below Brazoria, West of the Brazos, where he established our 
permanent home.?? 


As Bryan stated, Peach Point continued to be the home of 
James F. Perry until his death of yellow fever at Biloxi, Mis- 
sissippi, in 1853, when his son, Stephen S. Perry, inherited the 
plantation. It will be noted that Bryan’s account varies from 
the Austin record in the date of arrival and also from the Planter 
in the date assigned for the move to Chocolate Bayou. 

Perry’s grant, as Austin wrote in 1829, was for eleven leagues; 
however, he received twelve. The title to the five leagues located 
on “Chocolate Bayou” was given August 25, 1831; as was that 
for the two leagues situated on the east side of Dickinson’s Creek, 


*Perry to McGready, September 12, 1832. Austin Papers. 
Austin to Perry, November 4, 1832. Austin Papers, 


*Autobiographical sketch of Guy M. Bryan (1896). Copy in Archives, 
University of Texas, 
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and the one league on “Clear Creek one league from the mouth.”?? 


Under “Concessions and Augmentations,” Perry was granted on 
October 28, 1831, one league situated “Between San Bernado and 
Bay Prairie and is N 25° The above league was first granted 
to Benj. Lindsey.” On November 3, 1831 he was granted two 
leagues—“South of Yeagua and Joins N. Clay.’’* Perry was 
granted on December 6, 1832, one league, situated on “Yegua 
Davidson’s Creek and is known as N 6.’** Of this land granted 
to Perry, there were 45 labors of farming land and 255 labors of 
grazing land, making a total of 12 leagues. 


II 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF AGRICULTURE IN TEXAS, 1831-36 


When Perry came to Texas, the country was sparsely settled 
from Bexar to the Sabine River. West of Bexar and extending 
to the Rio Grande, the country was unsettled.2* He found the 
agricultural methods crude and good implements scarce. The 
people were, as a rule, living in log houses and cultivating the 
river bottom land. The bottom lands had to be cleared of tim- 
ber or of cane. Mrs. Holley said that this cane land was prized, 
because it was rich alluvial soil. The cane-brakes could be cleared 
by burning the dead reeds. If the cane land was not cultivated, 
the cane was valuable as food for cattle and horses in winter, 
being young and tender when the grass was dead.?* The prairie 
lands were generally considered more suitable for grazing than 
farming. As late as 1850, it was the belief that the timbered 
portions of Texas were best adapted to agriculture. The vast 
prairies were regarded as valueless except for grazing and stock 
raising. Also it was an axiom that farming could not succeed: 


=List of Titles to settle 300 Families within the Ten Border Leagues 
on the Gulf of Mexico, Coast Contract No. 3, page 42 of Title Book. 
Austin Papers. 

*Title Book, Contract No. 2, p. 34. Austin Papers, Miscellaneous. 

*Title Book. Titles made under settling 500 families, 1827, 1828, 1831, 
1832, 1833; p. 33. Austin Papers, Miscellaneous, 

*Colonel J. N. Almonte’s “Statistical Notice” in Kennedy’s Texas: The 
Rise, Progress and Prospects of the Republic of Tewas, II, 72. 

*Holley, Texas (1836), 87. 
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west of the Brazos.*7 Abundant pasturage was afforded on the 
thin and sandy coast land for stock of all varieties. 

In 1834 the country was divided into the three political de- 
partments of Bexar, Brazos, and Nacogdoches. The Bexar De- 
partment was largely peopled by Mexicans. Almonte says there 
were no negro laborers here. All the provisions raised by the in- 
habitants were consumed in the district. The wild horse when 
caught was cheap. Cattle were cheap, a cow and calf being con- 
sidered equal to ten dollars. This was the condition all over the 
colony. Mrs. Harris said that there was little money in Texas. 
Her father received cattle and hogs in lieu of money for his 
practice as a physician, a cow and a calf passing as ten dollars.** 
In the Bexar region there were only five thousand or so head of 
sheep. They exported from eight to ten thousand skins of vari- 
ous kinds, and imported a few articles from New Orleans. 

The Department of the Brazos wags the section that Perry was 
interested in, for it was here that Austin’s Colony was located. 
San Felipe, Columbia, Matagorda, Gonzales, and Mina were the 
five municipalities of this department and in addition there were 
considerable towns at Brazoria, Harrisburg, Velasco, and Bolivar. 
Almonte estimated the population of the department at eight 
thousand, of which he thought one thousand were slaves. 

Almonte said that around 2000 bales of cotton had been ex- 
ported from the Brazos in 1833,*° while Austin, who left Texas 
for the City of Mexico in April of 1833, had estimated that the 
crop for that year would be 7500 bales.*° But there had been a 
big overflow in 1833, which had cut down the crop. Almonte 
said that five thousand bales had been exported in 1832. The 
maize crop in 1833 was over fifty thousand barrels, but none was 
exported. The cattle of the department Almonte set down at 
about twenty-five thousand head. The market cattle were driven 
to Natchitoches for sale. The cotton of the Brazos was exported 
to New Orleans and returned from 10 to 10$ cents per pound 


"Wood, “Reminiscences of Texas and Texans Fifty Years Ago,” in 
The Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Association, V, 115. 

**Reminiscences of Mrs, Dilue Harris” in Quarterly of Texas State 
Historical Association, IV, 123. 

*Almonte, “Statistical Observations,” in Kennedy’s Texas, II, 75. 

*Austin’s “Statistics of Texas” (1833) in Johnson-Barker, A History 
of Texas and Texans, I, 174-176. 
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after paying 23 per cent duty in New Orleans. No sheep were 
raised here, but there were probably 50,000 hogs in the district. 

Almonte calculated that the trade of the department had 
reached $600,000 based on the production of 1832. The 5000 
bales of cotton would bring in $225,000, and 50,000 skins would 
be $50,000, totaling $275,000, while the sale of cattle and hogs 
would bring the total to this figure, $600,000. This report esti- 
mated the imports at $325,000.*t Austin’s report gave this dis- 
trict a large number of gins and mills, setting down in the 
municipalities of Austin and Brazoria thirty cotton-gins, two 
steam sawmills and grist mills, six water-power mills and many 
run by oxen and horses. There was one water-power mill for 
sawing lumber and running machinery in Gonzales.*? 

The Department of Nacogdoches contained four municipalities, 
Nacogdoches, San Augustine, Liberty, and Jonesboro, with a pop- 
ulation of nine thousand, one thousand of this number being 
negroes. Besides the municipalities there were four other towns 
in this district: Anahuac, Bevil, Teran, and Teneha. This sec- 
tion was not as well developed as it should have been, Almonte 
thought. He somewhat unfairly attributed its backwardness to 
neglect and indifference of the empresarios. As a matter of fact, 
it was primarily due to restrictions of the Federal Government. 

The trade of Nacogdoches was estimated by Almonte to be 
$470,000. The exports were estimated at 2000 bales of cotton, 
90,000 skins of deer, otter, and beaver, and 5000 head of cattle, 
equal in value to $205,000. There was an excess of $60,000 of 
imports over exports for the year, which fact Almonte accounted 
for by the stock in the stores of the dealers. 

There were twice as many cattle in this department as in that 
of the Brazos, but the price of cattle per head was the same. 
There were sixty thousand head of swine, which would soon fur- 
nish an article of export.** 

Almonte and Austin are both indefinite as to the number of 
gins and mills in this section. Austin said, “The municipalities 


%1Almonte’s “Statistical Notice,” in Kennedy’s Texas, II, 75-76. Juan 
N. Almonte was commissioned by the Mexican government in 1834 to 
inspect and report on Texas. 

“Austin, “Statistics of Texas,” in Johnson-Barker, Texas and Texans, 
I, 174. 

*Almonte’s Statistical Notice, in Kennedy’s Yewas, II, 77. 
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of Liberty and Nacogdoches are very well provided with mills 
and gins, and there is great progress in this industry in all parts 
of Texas.”** 

As to transportation of their products, Austin mentioned a 
steam boat in the Bay of Galveston. He also indicated that a 
company had been formed to bring one to the Brazos river.* 
Apparently this plan was realized, for the next year Almonte 
reported a steam boat plying on the Brazos and two others ex- 
pected for the Neches and Trinity rivers.°® An item in the 
Telegraph in 1836 reported that another steam boat, the Yellow 
Stone, had arrived to run on the Brazos.** Plans for bettering 
the roads were going forward with rapidity, although the roads 
were described as fairly good as they were. 

The statistics of both Almonte and Austin are open to ques- 
tion. Almonte’s two months’ tour was too brief for a compre- 
hensive understanding of conditions, and Austin, although better 
informed than Almonte, may have exaggerated in the effort to 
make a strong case for Texas in its application for statehood.** 

The labor on Texas farms was done by the farmer and his 
slaves, if he owned any.*® The Texans were slave holders, but 
not on an extensive scale. Large plantations with a hundred or 
more negroes did not gain the foothold in Texas that they had 
in the old south. One negro family was more often the rule 
than a crew of fifty slaves. The farmer ordinarily worked side 
by side with his slaves. Colonel Jared E. Groce had about a 
hundred negroes, the largest number owned by one man in Texas 
prior to the revolution.*? It was estimated in 1836 that there 
were 5000 negroes in Texas, 30,000 Anglo-Americans, 3470 Mex- 
icans, and 14,200 Indians.*t The estimate of 5000 negroes is a 


%*Austin’s “Statistics of Texas,” in Johnson-Barker, Texas and Texans, 
a, 404. 

“Shid,, 1, 176. 

%Almonte’s “Statistical Notice of Texas,” in Kennedy’s Tewas, II, 78. 

“Telegraph and Texas Register, January 24, 1836. 

8. C. Barker, in Johnson-Barker, 7Jeras and Texans, I, 175. 

*Bugbee’s “Slavery in Texas,” in Political Science Quarterly, XIII, 
662-63. 

“Register of Land Titles, General Land Office, Austin, Texas, Trans- 
lation, I, 264, 265. 

“Morfit to Forsyth, August 27, 1836, in Yoakum, History of Texas, 
II, 197. 
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rather large increase over the 2000 in Almonte’s report, although 
there had been a rapid immigration in the latter part of 1834 
and throughout 1835. Absentee ownership did not exist in Texas, 
nor was there much free labor. At this early date land was so 
cheap and so easily obtained that even the poor man had an 
opportunity to obtain a farm where he could make a living: with 
a minimum amount of labor. It was the custom for neighbors 
to exchange labor. The work was often long and hard; and the 
returns, as now, were not always commensurate with the labor. 
Crude methods of cultivation, overflows, and drouths were the 
principal causes of poor yields. 

All authorities agreed that cotton was the most extensively 
cultivated crop and the best adapted to the soil. The statistics 
of Almonte and Austin bear this out. Mrs. Holley’s information 
seems to be inaccurate in her statement that Texas “has for some 
years, produced as much as 10,000 bales, with the prospect of 
60,000 bales in 1836.”** When it is recalled that 1836 was the 
year of the “runaway scrape” and that the men were in the army, 
this seems exaggerated, but she may have written this earlier.** 

Cotton was planted late in February or early in March and 
it was ready for the first picking by the last of July or the middle 
of August, according to the season. Frequently they were pick- 
ing as late as December. 

Indian corn or maize was the staple food for man and beast. 
As late as 1856, Frederick Law Olmstead complained of the 
steady diet of corn-bread and bacon, which was set before him 
in his journey over Texas.** Two crops of corn were sometimes 
planted and harvested. The first one was planted about the 
middle of February, after there was little danger of a freeze, and 
harvested in the summer; the second crop was planted in June 
for fall harvesting. Mrs. Holley stated that seventy-five bushels 
to the acre had been gathered, but that this was not the rule, as 
the farmers did not put enough labor on the corn crop to pro- 
duce that amount. Most of the crop was required for home con- 
sumption.*® The Teras Gazette of May 22, 1830, republished a 


“Holley, Texas (1836), 61. 

“Telegraph and Texas Register, September 2, 1837. 
“Olmstead, A Journey Through Texas (1857), 15, 116. 
“Holley, Texas (1836), 62-63. 
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chapter of a book which stated that the “produce of last season 
consisted of 1000 bales of cotton, 150,000 bushels of corn, and 
140 hogsheads of sugar. The cotton was mostly shipped to New 
Orleans, and the surplus corn and other products to Matamoros, 
Tampico, and Vera Cruz.*® This article declared that wheat, 
rye, oats, and barley were grown to some extent in the undulat- 
ing districts, where they yielded abundantly, but that the scarcity 
of mills and the low price discouraged their production. Austin, 
on the contrary, reported, “The sowing of wheat has not pro- 
gressed so much, because the climate is not suitable for this grain 
in the settled region near the coast.’ 

If the farmer had sufficient force and suitable land, he usually 
tried his hand at raising sugar cane and manufacturing sugar 
and molasses. According to Mrs. Holley, sugar cane was be- 
ginning to be cultivated extensively in 1836. She described 
Texas cane as superior to that of both Arkansas and Louisiana.** 
In 1849 the State Gazette reported the average yield on a Brazos 
plantation to be half a hogshead to the acre, estimating 1000 
pounds to the hogshead. The system of cultivation was not so 
advanced as in Louisiana.*® 

Tobacco and indigo were indigenous plants, but under Mexican 
law the tobacco trade was a state monopoly and production was 
restricted. Indigo was little cultivated. It was manufactured in 
families for domestic use, and was preferred to the imported 
indigo.*° 

Sweet potatoes were extensively cultivated upon the drier 
prairies. Melons abounded everywhere. Beans, peas, Irish pota- 
toes, and a variety of vegetables were grown in the gardens. The 
Texans usually had a fall and winter garden as well as a spring 
and summer one. In 1830 James Hope, “gardner and seeds- 
man,” was advertising his Connecticut garden seed and his fruit 
trees at San Felipe.®t Fruit trees produced abundant crops. 


“Texas Gazette, May 22, 1830, “From the American Quarterly Review, 
XIII, March, 1830—G. F. Hopkins and Son: 1829.” 

“Austin’s “Statistics of Texas,” in Johnson-Barker, Texas and Texans, 
I, 175. 

“Holley, Texas (1836), 61-62. 

“State Gazette, September 8, 1849. 

“Holley, Texas (1836), 63-64. 

“Texas Gazette, May 29, 1830. 
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Stock raising was commonly eonsidered to bring the largest 
returns with the least expenditure of time and effort. Austin 
did not attempt to estimate the number of cattle in his report 
of 1833. An editorial in a contemporary newspaper summed up 
the whole matter in this comparison: 


Corn, sweet potatoes, butter, honey, and every article of sub- 
sistence are in demand at this place and bring a good price. 
Corn is worth $1.50 per bushel, and butter 25 cents per lb. The 
farmer or planter without the resources for acquiring a strong 
force (say 50 hands) to engage in sugar making may turn bene- 
ficially his attention to the planting of cotton with from 5 to 20 
hands; and we know several who successfully undertake this 
branch of agriculture with no other aid than the white individ- 
uals of their own family; if, however, he prefer a more easy mode 
of living, he may raise horses, mules, horned cattle, or hogs.* 


Mrs. Holley at the same time discussed stock raising as follows, 


The extensive natural pastures found in the prairies furnish 
peculiar facilities for rearing horses, black cattle, hogs, sheep and 
goats. They require no attention but to be branded and _ pre- 
vented from straying too far from home and becoming wild. 
Large quantities of mules are raised annually, many of which are 
carried to the United States; and it proves a very lucrative busi- 
ness, inasmuch as the labor and expense in rearing them are 
trifling and the price they command good. . . . In many 
parts of Texas, hogs may be raised in large numbers on the native 
mast. Acorns, pecans, hickory-nuts &c. with a variety of nu- 
tritious grasses and many kinds of roots, afford them ample sus- 
tenance during the year.** 


Beef, hides, milk, butter, pork, lard, poultry, and lumber were 
some of the products of Texas besides the products of the soil. 
An article in the Telegraph says in 1835 that many of the settlers 
counted their herds by the hundred. And that great numbers of 
cattle were annually purchased and driven to New Orleans by 
drovers who visited the country for that purpose.** 

On the whole the people seem to have lived on what they and 
their slaves produced. Land was so cheap and fertile that they 
made no effort to conserve the soil, but planted the same crops 
on the same land year after year. 

=Telegraph and Texas Register, Columbia, September 13, 1836. 


Holley, Texas (1836), 66-67. 
“Telegraph and Texas Register, October 31, 1835. 
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III 
LIFE ON THE PLANTATION 


The Peach Point Plantation was opened in December, 1832, 
west of the Brazos river, ten miles below Brazoria. The condi- 
tions the first year were unhappy. Cholera and malaria scourged 
the settlements in 1833, and a letter from Perry to Austin de- 
scribes their effects: 


Our family has not been entirely clear of sickness since June 
and part of the time scarcely enough well of either servants or 
whites to wait on the sick and at the worst of our sickness there 
was not a Physician could be had or a neighbour to call to see us 

With regard to our crops and improvements we have done verry 
little since the middle of June as the Blacks were all sick as 
well as ourselves—we made a good crop of corn and pumpkins 
about 8 or 900 bushels of corn and plenty of pumpkins. We 
planted 13 acres of cotton the last week in June which bid fair 
to do pretty well but the early frost has injured it much as it 
had not commenced opening we do not expect much of a crop 
Cotton is now a fine price in N. O. from 16 to 18 cts. There 
is fine crops in this neighborhood and I am told all over the 
colony where the overflow did not injure it.*® 


Since the Day Book did not begin until 1837, and the first 
crop recorded in the Record Book is that of 1838, there is an 
interval of four years to be bridged over. This gap can only 
be spanned by Perry’s correspondence. His expectations of good 
crops for 1834 as forecast in a letter to Austin did not come true.* 
In January, 1835, he reported that the cotton crop had been 
very small. This was partly due to small acreage, incident to 
opening the plantation, and in part was due to ravages of cotton 
worms, which destroyed about one-third of the crop. Such cot- 
ton as he harvested Perry shipped to New Orleans and sold for 
sixteen cents a pound. To his factors he wrote, “The cotton 
crop in this country was verry fine with the exception of some 


*Based upon Record Book from 1838 to 1851 and a Plantation Day 
Book, 1837-1863. These volumes were given to the University of Texas 
by Mrs. James F. Perry, Second, and her son and daughter-in-law, Mr. and 
Mrs. Stephen S. Perry of Freeport. They still own the Peach Point Plan- 
tation, 

Perry to Austin, October 26, 1833. Austin Papers. 


‘Perry to Austin, May 13, 1834. 
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5 or 6 plantations in my neighborhood which was destroyed by 
the worms.”°§ 

It will be recalled that Perry had settled at Chocolate Bayou 
before moving to Peach Point. Evidently there was some ques- 
tion as to the advisability of closing out the establishment there, 
for Austin wrote Perry, “I am greatly in favor of keeping up 
the Chocolate bayou stock farm, and intend to spend some of 
my time there—the place is of no value except for stock, but is 
good for that purpose.”°® That he was guided by Austin’s wishes 
and retained the Chocolate Bayou ranch is indicated by occasional 
entries in the Day Book. 

A letter from Perry to Austin in May, 1835, indicates the 
progress made in the plantation. He wrote, 


I have made arrangements to settle our Dickenson and clear 
Creek lands and within the summer have the others settle[d] we 
have about 65 or 70 acres in cotton this year but the season since 
the 1st Mar has been so dry that prospects for crops are bad 
so far.°° 

In November of the same year Moses Austin Bryan, Perry’s 
step-son, wrote, “am rejoiced to hear that you are all in good 
health and getting along so well in the way of picking out cotton 
ote" 

The next year the country was in turmoil and confusion inci- 
dent to the revolution. Early in the year Perry was advised to 
take his family to a place of safety because of possible uprising 
of negroes and dangers from Indians.** Three days after this 
letter was written, Perry wrote that he was at Lynch’s Ferry and 
that he had not gotten the “waggon across the San Jacinto.” 
At the time he was undecided whether to take his negroes any 
further or not.** This move was part of the so-called “Runaway 
Scrape.” Perry decided to leave his family on San Jacinto Bay. 
Together with several of his negro men, he joined James Morgan 


Perry to Messrs. Lastraps and Desmare, January 15, 1835. Austin 
Papers. 

*Austin to Perry, November 6, 1834. Austin Papers. 

Perry to Austin, May 5, 1835. Austin Papers. 

“Bryan to Perry, November 18, 1835. Austin Papers. 

“Henry Austin to Perry, April 5, 1836. Austin Papers. 

“Perry to Austin, April 8, 1836. Austin Papers. 
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on Galveston Bay, where he assisted in the building of fortifica- 
tions to keep communications open to New Orleans.®* As a con- 
sequence of this absence from home during the planting season, 
the crops for 1836 were short and hardly adequate for food and 
seed for the next year. Perry contracted with the Schooner 
Colonel Fannin to carry his crop of twenty-two bales to Messrs. 
John A. Merle & Co. of New Orleans. In the letter notifying 
this company of shipment he inquired whether he could obtain 
a loan of two or three thousand dollars for April or May, 1837, 
if the crop prospects were good at that time.** The twenty-two 
bales did not go by the Colonel Fannin as is seen from the fol- 
lowing letter. 


Enclosed you will also receive a Bill of Lading pr Schooner 
Julias Ceiser for twenty two Bales of Cotton, the whole amount 
of my crop, which I hope you will receive in good order and get 
a good price for it as I need all I can get and more too.*® 


There is no record of the 1837 crop. Conditions could not have 
been prosperous, for Perry was borrowing money ag is seen from 
the following letter from his factor. 

Money is very scare here [New Orleans]. If we can possibly 
advance the $500.—you speak of we will enclose it to Mrs. Perry. 


New cotton begins to come in July and ranges from 10 to 12c 
in price we fear Cotton will not go above 10c this season.* 


Peach Point in its beginning was primarily a cotton planta- 
tion, with corn and other products to supply the plantation needs. 
It is not until the fifties that sugar cane becomes the leading 
crop. Beginning with 1838 there is a fairly comprehensive rec- 
ord of the cotton crop through 1849, giving the records of the 
pickers by name, the total weight of the crop, the number of 
bales, the price of the crop, a partial account of the outlay for 
the crop, and observations on the weather. While a few refer- 
ences were made to the planting of the corn, it was not until 
1846 and 1847 that a full record was given of the yield. The 


“Texas Planter, November 16, 1853. 
*Perry to John A. Merle & Co., New Orleans, January 29, 1837. Austin 


Papers. 
*Perry to John A. Merle & Co., February 6, 1837. Austin Papers. 


“James Reed & Co. to Perry, October 5, 1837. Austin Papers. 
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records for this crop were never as complete as were those for 
cotton. The records for cane and its products began in 1848. 
The daily routine of the plantation is most fully illustrated in 
the farm journal for 1848 kept from day to day by Stephen S. 
Perry, the eldest son of James F. Perry.*7* This journal began 
on January 16. The last entry was for the twenty-fourth of 
November; but there are no entries for July and September, only 
two for August, and one entry for October. This journal re- 
corded labor routine, delinquencies of the slaves, and weather 
conditions, presenting in brief a picture of labor conditions on 
the plantation. 

When the journal began, the ginning of the 1847 crop was 
still going on; and, indeed, the last bale was not ginned until 
March 17, 1848, by which time some of the early cotton for 1848 
was coming up, though part of the 1848 crop was not yet planted. 
The preparation of the ground began on February 8, with the 
pulling of the cotton stalks and on March 9 they were still break- 
ing up cotton stalks. In the meantime the ploughs were throw- 
ing up cotton ridges so that the cotton planting started on March 
1. The year before the planting had started eleven days later. 
The cotton planted early was coming up before all of the cotton 
land was prepared for the seed. By March 31 the first ploughing 
of the cotton had begun and was finished by April 12; on May 1 
the second ploughing started, the hoes were going at the same 
time as the second ploughing. On the first of May the cotton in 
the prairie field was replanted because a third of it was missing. 
Mr. Perry noted by the middle of June that the crop was fine, 
being nearly as high as his head. All the middles had been 
ploughed out by June 20, and the hoeing was finished within a 
week, thus “laying by the cotton.” The negroes were free for 
other crops and work until cotton picking began on July 31. 
The total crop of 154,188 pounds in the seed had been picked 
by October 11. 

Besides attending to the cultivation of the other crops of corn, 
potatoes, and cane, the hands were occupied in splitting rails, 
getting board timber and basket timber, tearing down and re- 
building fences, making and cleaning out ditches, shelling corn, 


*aSee Appendix IJ, below, 
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killing hogs, minding the birds from the corn, hauling wood, 
working on the roads, building Ben’s chimney, killing a beef, and 
attending to brood sows and their litters. No work was done on 
Sunday. 

Turning to the annual statistics, the 1838 cotton crop was 
gathered between the fourth of September and some time in De- 
cember—‘“the date knot nown precisely’’—by fifteen pickers, among 
whom were Ben, Peter, Bill, Doctor, Sam, Dick, John, Beck, 
Mary, Chaney, George, and Ned. The fifteenth hand picked one 
day. The gang picked 667 pounds a day near the beginning of 
the season and 3214 pounds as the season advanced. The 1838 
crop for the entire plantation was 127 bales of which number 
Dick, Sam, and Bill owned one and one-half bales. 

The next year there were twenty pickers with Betcey, Caroline, 
Margaret, Bob, Clenen, Allin, Frank, Tom, Sam, and Simon in 
the crew in addition to those of the previous year. The crop 
lacked 21 bales of being as large as that of 1838, being 106 bales. 
The average weight of the bales was 545 pounds, and netted 6$c 
per pound. This crop had been hauled to the river by the six- 
teenth of January. 

The plantation was apparently divided into three fields for 
cotton. These are designated in the record for 1840 as “Prairie 
field,” “Field by the Gin,” and “Field by the House.” The crop 
of 106 bales was gathered by twenty-five pickers. Bill and Peter 
were expert pickers, Bill picking 325 pounds on August 26 and 
Peter 334 pounds on the same day. The average of the other 
twenty-two pickers for this day was 196 pounds. The yield for 
this year was classified as 40 “first rate” bales, 59 “good” bales, 
and 4 “not so good.” All of the crop was in by October 26. 
The shortness of the season may be explained by a note under 
date of September 1 that the worms had destroyed the cotton. 

Each year the number of bales decreased, only 89 being ginned 
in 1841. In this year the pickers numbered 19; however, George 
picked only two days. Peter and Bill kept the lead, with Caro- 
line and Bob close followers. Turner, Purnell, Simon, and Allin 
were the poorest pickers, gathering in one week 780, 575, 510, 
and 580 pounds respectively. This was the same week that Peter 
had 1470 pounds to his credit. This year’s crop bore out Perry’s 
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statement that “the prospects for crops are rather bad,” and that 
the blacks had been sick.* 

The picking in 1842 must have been very scattering, because it 
took nineteen negroes from July 1 to October 20 to pick 50 bales. 
The largest amount gathered in one day by any picker was 293 
pounds. 

By May 26, the 1843 crop was blooming and on August 15 
picking had begun. Peter picked a total of 8131 pounds for the 
season; Caroline 7632; Bill 6725; Bob 6992; Ben 5975; Betcey 
6534; Beckey 5436; Chaney 5241; Dock 5443; George 5086; 
John 5764; Ned 5815; Turner 2783; Purnell 4569; Allin 3786; 
Mary 809; Westley 1899; Sam 456; Jim 3468; L. Ben 3398; 
thus making a grand total of 101,403 pounds of seed cotton. The 
61 bales delivered at Aycock’s warehouse weighed 29,328 pounds. 
A letter from Guy M. Bryan to his friend Rutherford B. Hayes 
explains the short crop of this and the previous years, 


; we have had for the last two months the most un- 
precedented rains. The whole country has been under water. 
The Brazos River has again overflowed its banks. The crops 
which were most promising have been cut off one fourth. My 
father who had a most promising crop will not make more than 
60 bales of cotton. Our lands which cost three thousand dollars 
annual tax, bring us in scarce a farthing. We are thus dependent 
upon our cotton crop for our active means, & that having failed 
for this year, I fear we will be unable to pay expenses. I how- 
ever hope to obtain of a large cotton planter, who has made a 
tolerable crop, & owes us 15 or 16000$ & is an honest man a 
sufficient sum to answer my purposes & enable me to go to the 
US. . . . The crops of the country have nearly failed for 
three ‘years in succession.®® 


Despite worms in the gin house field by September 4, and their 
spread to the other cotton fields, the 1844 crop amounted to 118 
bales, averaging 537 pounds each, or a total of 63,326 pounds of 
lint cotton. Of this crop 40 bales made up the better cotton, 
while there were three ordinary bales, and three stained ones. In 
addition to the workers of 1843, Silvy, Dave, Elish, Charlot, Big 
George, Jill, Lowey, and L. John picked part of the time, num- 
bering 28 hands in all—Turner was not on the roll. Peter, Bill, 


Perry to Somervell, June 18, 1841. Austin Papers, 
“Bryan to Hayes, December 21, 1843. THe QuarTERLY, XXV, 108. 
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Betsey, Caroline, and George were leading the field in the amount 
picked. This crop had to be replanted in May, while the first 
cotton planted was blooming on the twenty-second of May. The 
net proceeds were 44 cents a pound. 

The banner year of the plantation was 1845 when the yield 
was 130 bales. The twenty-two hands gathered 77,233 pounds 
of seed cotton from the Prairie field, of which 53,699 pounds was 
classed ag “fine” cotton; and 90,412 pounds in the Timber field. 
The hands were irregular in their picking—Allin, Bob, Betcey, 
and Caroline lost from the field 4 days each; Charlot and Mary, 
2 days each; Purnell, 3 days; Bill and John Jack, 5 days; Ben, 
39; Beckey and Westley, 14; Clenen, 34; Chaney, 11; John, 12; 
George and Silvey, 7 each; Lowey, 9; Ned, 33; and Robert, 33 
days. Sam picked three days. 

The cotton crop of 1846 was very short. There were 10 bales, 
two of which were Silk cotton. The lint total of these 10 bales 
amounted to 4660 pounds. How poor the picking was may be 
judged by the fact that those hands who could pick around 400 
pounds per day picked from 51 to 116 pounds per day. 

In 1847 the cotton planting started on March 11, and the 
hands went into the field on August 10 to begin gathering the 
white staple. On August 20 the cotton worm made its first 
appearance. Mary Ann, Simon, Neece, Jerry, a negro belonging 
to Mrs. Jack, Gustus, Morris, Lucy, Dick, yellow Simon, and 
Tom were new hands on the record book. By November 8, the 
twenty-seven hands had picked 193,000 pounds. By November 
8, Hill, the overseer had baled 8 bales, and the last of the 105 
was not ginned until March 17, 1848. The 105 bales came to 
55,262 pounds. 

The planting of the 1848 cotton was described above. Twenty- 
three hands, starting on August 1, had gathered the crop by 
October 20, although they did not finish baling until February 
8, 1849. The 82 bales weighed 42,108 pounds. There were 
3057 pounds of seed cotton classified as “fine.” 

The following year, 19 hands, Allin, Bill, Ben, Bob, Betcey, 
Becky, Clenen, Caroline, Chaney, George, John, Ned, Mary, Peter, 
Robert, Sam, Silvey, Westley, Simon began picking on August 9 
and by October 8 were picking the last of the thin cotton, when 
none of the hands picked over 100 pounds per day. The 39 bales 
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of the 1849 crop, weighing 18,221 pounds, averaged 467 pounds 
each. There was no record of the 1850 crop in either of the books. 

The first picking of the 1851 crop yielded 20 bales of good 
quality, weighing 10,339 pounds. The nine bales of the second 
picking came to 4457. The last picking brought the total to 38 
bales. This is the last record of a cotton crop on the plantation 
in either the Record Book or the Day Book. 

Corn was the staple food of the South; indeed, in one form or 
another it was the main dependence in Texas. The records show 
that very little flour was bought. As early as 1833, Perry wrote 
that they had raised “8 or 900 bushels of corn and plenty of 
pumpkins.”””° 

The journal for Perry’s plantation is most satisfactory for 1848, 
and that year is, therefore, taken to illustrate the routine of corn 
cultivation. Rotation of crops was practiced to some extent at 
Peach Point, unlike many of the plantations, as is evidenced by 
this entry of April 18, “Commenced ploughing corn hilling it up 
and ploughing out the middles. Corn looks well indeed wants 
rain very much. good stand in all of it except the cotton ground 
replant not all come up.” The first step in the planting of the 
corn was the clearing of the ground. The corn planting began 
on February 17, and was finished on the morning of February 25. 
The corn came up slowly that year, necessitating the minding of 
the birds from February 26, when the corn began coming up, 
through March 10, at which time all the corn was not yet up. 
The ploughs started in the corn on March 23 and the hoes began 
the next day and continued for a week. Stephen Perry under 
March 24 made this note, “we did not harrow our corn this year, 
I do not think we did right we smothed down the ridges with the 
hoes.” By April 7 both corn and cotton needed rain; the corn, 
however, as was natural, was suffering most. On April 18 they 
commenced ploughing the corn a second time, to hill it up, and 
plough out the middles. The stand of corn in 1848 was good 
except in the bottom field which had been replanted. Seven 
ploughs were running in the corn with the hoes on April 19. 
The third ploughing started on May 12 and was finished on the 
18, but the hoeing continued. A corn crop furnished plenty of 


“Perry to Austin, October 26, 1833. Austin Papers. 
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labor after it was laid by, for it had to be gathered and there 
was the shucking and shelling as occupations for rainy days. It 
was not unusual in Texas to plant two crops of corn a year, but 
there is nothing to indicate that this was done on the Perry 
plantation. They did plant potatoes in the corn. 

As a rule, there was more corn’ raised on the plantation than 
was consumed there. In 1838 the Record Book showed that 15 
bushels of corn and 11 bushels of corn in the shuck were sold; 
in 1839 a surplus of 31 bushels of corn, 54 bushels unshucked 
corn, and 23 bushels of corn meal were sold; in 1841, out of 73 
loads, 10 bushels of corn, 9 of meal, and $1.25 worth of “hom- 
money” were sold; in 1842, 1 bushel of seed corn and 30 bushels 
of meal; in 1843, 10 bushels of corn and 83 bushels of meal. In 
1844, they sold 150 bushels of corn, contracting to grind 20 of 
it into meal, 57 barrels of unshucked corn, 5 bales of fodder, and 
80 bushels of meal. The following year the plantation disposed 
of 228 bushels of corn, 20 bushels in the shuck and 30 bushels 
of meal. The crop of 1846 amounted to 3800 bushels and was 
gathered in September. Of this amount, 123 bushels and 116 
sacks of corn, 11 barrels of corn in the shuck, and 17 bushels of 
meal were sold. In 1847 the crop, which was planted between 
March 2 and 6, yielded 92 loads, estimated at 2300 bushels. They 
record as sold, 24 bales of fodder, 110 bushels and 114 sacks of 
corn, 42 barrels of corn in the shuck, and 8 bushels of meal. Of 
the 1848 yield of 144 loads (about 3600 bushels), 60 bushels 
were sold. From the crop of 1850, the memorandum shows as 
sold 583 bales of fodder and 58 barrels of corn. From this time 
until 1863, there are no records of any sales except 176 bushels 
in 1858. In 1863, the overseer, Mr. Ayers, sold 1162 bushels 
of corn and 23,973 pounds of fodder to the government, and 25 
bushels of meal to various civilians. The price varied from 
seventy-five cents to a dollar per bushel. Apparently the planta- 
tion never had to buy corn or meal, but always had sufficient to 
supply their needs. The custom was to charge toll in kind for 
grinding corn at the mill. All this corn may not have been 
raised on the Perry land. Part of it may have come from the 
mill, no doubt some of the meal did. 

The crop which was apparently taking the place of cotton in 
the fifties was sugar cane. Phillips, quoting from P. A. Cham- 
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ponier’s Statement of the Sugar Crop, says, “Outside of Louisiana 
the industry took no grip except on the Brazos River in Texas, 
where in 1858 thirty-seven plantations produced about six thou- 
sand hogsheads.”*t The Day Book showed that Mr. Perry was 
buying over two barrels of sugar a year after 1843, and in 1847 
he bought 1125 pounds. He sold Andrew Churchhill a barrel 
(of 234 pounds) of sugar in 1847. This large purchase in 1847 
may have been due to his buying in large quantities to get it 
cheaper for himself and neighbors. In 1846 he paid Major James 
P. Caldwell, from whom he usually bought his sugar supply, 
$12 for a barrel of molasses. It is uncertain when Perry com- 
menced raising cane. In the journal for 1848 under date of 
April 15, Stephen entered this statement, “Ploughing cane and 
hoing cotton. First time the cane has been ploughed this year.” 
There is nothing to indicate that this was the first cane crop on 
the plantation. A heavy frost on the fourth of November, the 
day on which the cutting had begun, killed the cane. By Novem- 
ber 10, the cane was cut. These are the only facts known about 
the crop except that there is no record of their having bought 
any sugar in that year or in 1849. In November, 1849, the pur- 
chase of 180 yards by 39 yards of sugar cane for seed was made 
from James P. Caldwell. This was 143/100 acres at $40.00 and 
amounted to $57.20. James Hext, overseer for Perry, and a 
man by the name of Dillon measured the cane. 

The sugar mill was not installed on the plantation until 1850. 
In May of that year the sugar house was built, and Close & Adams 
installed the mill and engine in October. The sugar making be- 
gan on December 12, 1850. A few days before this a severe 
freeze had spoiled “the most of the seed cane which was put up 
in malay” [matlay].**? The breaking of the jack chain delayed the ' 
sugar making for a day and a half. On January 1 the cane had 
been rolled, but it became too sour to work up. The 1850 crop 
produced 165 barrels of molasses, of which four barrels were re- 


™Phillips, U, B., American Negro Slavery, 168. 

Seed cane was stored in “matlay” for the winter. Phillips (American 
Negro Slavery, 244) describes the process as the laying of the stalks in 
their leaves with the tops turned to the south to keep out the north 
wind, with the leaves of each layer covering the butts of that below, and 
with dirt over the last butts in the mat. Perry bought by the yard as 
the cane lay on the ground. 
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served for home use, two for W. J. Bryan, and one for M. A. 
Bryan. In June, 45 barrels of sugar were shipped in the General 
Hamer to T. Crosby. William N. Payne charged $354.80 for 
100 molasses barrels of mixed sizes, 68 large size barrels, 2 meat 
barrels, 2 molasses barrels, 8 sugar buckets, and 52 hogsheads, 
while Horace Chadwick (apparently the same name sometimes 
spelled Shattuck), charged $63 for 42 molasses barrels to pack 
sugar in. Out of the crop of 1851, 202 barrels of molasses and 
60 hogsheads of sugar were shipped; 2 barrels of sugar being sent 
to Rosanah P. Brown, Delaware, Ohio. The expenses for the 
sugar crop of 1851 included: $25 for work done on the furnace 
of the sugar house; $192 to Jesse Munson for making 96 hogs- 
heads of sugar; $50 to W. N. Payne for making 50 “hogsheads” ; 
and $433.92 to Horace Chadwick for making 321 barrels and 5 
hogsheads; besides the hire for extra slaves. 

There were several interruptions and hindrances to the sugar 
making of 1852. At first the pump refused to work; then the 
furnace mouth gave way and there was a delay until a mason 
could come to rebuild it. On the 13th of November they were 
interrupted by the burning of the corn house and stables with 
over 3000 bushels of corn and most of the ploughs, harrows, and 
carts. They saved about 150 bushels of corn. The uncut cane 
was injured by hard frost and ice in the early part of January. 
They had begun cutting and hauling the cane on October 23, and 
on January 10 finished boiling the last of the crop. The extra 
expense for hired help, including $93.33 to Cash for overseeing, 
was $646.60. The warehouse bill from Crosby showed that 450 
barrels of molasses and 71 hogsheads of sugar from this crop 
had been stored; there were then, on March 23, 75 barrels of 
molasses and one barrel of sugar. On August 15 there was an 
entry that 72 barrels had been shipped to W. Hendly & Co. of 
Galveston in two shipments. Shattuck’s bill for making and re- 
pairing barrels for the 1852 and 1853 crops was $651.23. Mun- 
son charged $420 for boiling the sugar and serving as engineer 
for the 1852 crop. The records for 1852 are meager. 

The 1854 sugar crop was finished by December 27, and a good 
crop was made. The net proceeds on 53 barrels after paying 
storage, expense to Galveston, and expenses after leaving Gal- 
veston, which included freight, wharfage, auction charges, cooper- 
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age, interest, commission, and guaranteeing, were $5364.49. After 
deducting $2579.63 for expenses, the net proceeds of the 1855 
crop were $6781.13. The 180 barrels and 140 hogsheads were 
marketed in Baltimore, Galveston, and New York. The price 
for sugar from 1851 on varied from five cents to six cents per 
pound. During the Civil War it was higher. In 1863, Mr. 
Ayers, in Stephen S. Perry’s absence, sold $415 worth of sugar 
at fifty cents a pound. 

Potatoes, like corn, were a staple food on the plantation. In 
1837 the current expenses were charged with $5.50 for potatoes 
This may have been for seed as this is the year they were so 
abundant. This is the last record of potatoes purchased until 
1847, when 3 barrels were bought. On the contrary, several bar- 
rels were sold every season. In 1845 some 200 bushels of sweet 
potatoes and 18 bushels of Irish potatoes were sold. After 1853 
there are no records of sales except five bushels in 1857. 

Tobacco was a minor product of the plantation. In 1846 
Perry sent R. and D. G. Mills, of Brazoria, 2526 pounds at six 
cents per pound with the understanding that they should give 
him half of the profits above that amount. This is the only rec- 
ord of transactions in tobacco. 

The record contains various entries of miscellaneous products 
sold. These included eggs, sometimes by the keg, chickens, mus- 
cova ducks, turkeys, geese, butter, pecans, tallow, hominy, and 
hard soap. The sales were not in large quantities nor were they 
made regularly. 

There is no record of how many hogs they had or how they 
raised them, except in the 1848 farm journal. Between January 
27 and the first of February, 47 hogs were killed. This was 
probably only a small part of the number killed that winter, for 
Texas farmers believed that old saw that meat killed before 
Christmas kept better, and they would hardly have gone that 
late in the season without fresh meat. On January 31, the entry 
reads, “Tearing down and rebuilding fences. Hunting sowes and 
pigs, put nine sowes with about forty young pigs in the Prairy 
field.” From 1839 to 1849 there was a gradual increase in the 
amounts of pork and lard sold, after which time the sales fell 
off abruptly. In 1848 they sold 12 hogs, 1744 pounds of bacon 
at eight cents, and 334 pounds of lard at nine cents per pound. 
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In 1843 and the two following years the sales of pickled pork 
averaged about 300 pounds at eight cents per pound. 

The Chocolate Bayou stock farm was kept as Austin desired, 
but there were few entries made in regard to it save two pages 
under “Pleasant Bayou Ranch,” giving the accounts from 1856 
through 1859. There was exchange of labor to some extent be- 
tween Peach Point and Pleasant Bayou, as is seen in the journal 
of Stephen Perry. This is shown in the entry of April 17, “Need 
left this morning for Chocolate Bayou (Sam coming in his 
place)”; on the 19th this additional statement was entered, “Rob- 
ert left for Choclet on the 17 of April with Need carryed two 
mules with him.” 

From the beginning, this place had been considered ranching 
land. In 1834 Austin instructed Perry to “collect all the stock 
you can in claims due me and put them on your farm at Choco- 
late Bayou, in your own brand.”’* From Peach Point they 
shipped out on an average of 13 hides a year at 7 and 8 cents. 
In one year they received $27 for 15 hides. Very few beeves 
were sold from the plantation. In 1839 they received $240 for 
cows; in 1840, $182; in 1845, $100 and a note for three cows 
at $10 each; in 1846, $40. There were no records of the sale 
of hides from Chocolate. They bought corn in small quantities 
occasionally. In 1847 and again in 1848, about 2000 pounds of 
corn was shipped Aycock for the use of Judge Low in payment 
of loans of corn from him. 

Edward Austin took charge of the Pleasant Bayou stock in 
1846 at the salary of $200 per annum with the provision that 
he make his wages out of the stock. N.S. (?) Davis had charge 
from 1856 until as late as February 1859. He sold 233 beeves 
and five stags for $5532. The expense account totaled $1307.98, 
including articles purchased for the ranch and $200 for Davis’s 
services. In 1842, Edmund Andrews was charged with $300 
worth of timber from Chocolate and Hopkins is charged with 
$500 for “Timber taken away and destroyed on my land on Choc- 
olate Bayou.” It can not be determined from these inadequate 
accounts whether the ranch was a financial success or not. 

In the sketch of Perry’s life in the Planter, 1853, he is de- 


*Austin to Perry, January 14, 1834, Austin Papers. 
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scribed as “One of the best planters and masters in the State.’’™* 
When he came to Texas in 1831, Perry brought his slaves with 
him, but their number and qualities are unknown. There is no 
complete list of Perry’s slaves. The daily record of the cotton 
picking which was kept by name is the nearest to a list of the 
slaves. There are no records of purchase or sale of negroes ex- 
cept in two cases. In 1832, Austin wrote Perry as follows: 


I am sending you Simon & wish you to keep him close at work 
untill I return. He has been idle for so long that he will re- 
quire a tight rein—he is in the habit of gambling—but he is a 
useful hand on a farm if he is kept close to his business.”® 


This would seem to indicate that Austin already had a negro 
by the name of Simon, while in 1836 he wrote to his brother-in- 
law : 


McKinstre has a very likely negro 27 years of age, healthy and 
a good field hand—he has ran away owing to a terrible whipping 
Me. gave him the other day, but I believe has no very bad habits— 
he asks twelve hundred dollars cash—I have an idea of buying 
him—what do you think of the price—if I take him will send 
him to you untill I need him." 


Whether Perry advised it or not, Austin did pay $1200 for 
another slave by the name of Simon, who is described as of a 
“dark complexion, aged about 27 years and in good health.”"? 
This Simon is probably the one by that name on the records. In 
April, 1842, William Joel Bryan is debited on the Record Book 
with $1000 paid to Hopkins for “negress Ann and child” and 
with $3000 paid to Dr. Smith for “negress Tamar, negroes Donor 
& George.” On the same day, Joel is again debited with $1000 
to Emily M. Perry for boy Frank. A note to the side of the 
page reads: “Entered in Mrs. E. M. Perry’s Book.” In 1834 
John R. Jones, who was selling out to go into the mercantile 
business, offered Perry his Missouri negroes in payment of a debt. 
In 1841 and again in 1848, Hamilton White offered to settle a 


“Clipping from the Texas Planter, 1853. Austin Papers. 
“Austin to Perry, March 3, 1832. Austin Papers. 
Austin to Perry, November 11, 1836. Austin Papers. 


™Receipt from George B. McKinstry to Austin, Columbia, November 
25, 1836. Austin Papers. 
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debt for land with negroes.** Before this in 1837, George Ham- 
meken had written Perry from New Orleans of an opportunity to 
buy one Gouverneur’s slaves.’° Whether or not Perry closed with 
any of these proposals is not apparent. The list of field hands in 
the record is supposedly complete, but there is nothing to indicate 
the number of domestic slaves. 

There is scarcely anything in the records to indicate how the 
negroes lived. No punishments for the negroes are recorded. 
They seem to have been on the whole fairly healthy. The record 
for 1841 is probably a representative year. In this year, Ben 
was out of the field on account of a snake bite. George was sick 
all of the cotton picking season of 1841. John and Becky were 
out a few days. Mary was away from the field 26 days, 17 of 
these following the birth of a son on October 11. This is the 
only record of the birth of a child to any of the slaves on the 
plantation; in fact, there are no records of there being any chil- 
dren unless this is implied in the labor of driving the birds away 
from the young corn. This sort of work would probably be done 
by children or infirm negroes. In 1848 Allin was sick practically 
all the Spring; Westley, for part of May; and Mary, during the 
fall. Stephen Perry, in his synopsis of the months of January, 
February and March, said, “The atmosphere has become so im- 
pure, which has produced sickness among the negroes, they com- 
plain principally of pains in the breast and sides, sores, and 
rumatisms &c &c.” As far as the farm journal carried the record 
in 1848, the negroes lost from the field 115 days from sickness. 
The only record of any of Perry’s slaves running off was in an 
entry of May 30, 1848. Tom ran away and was gone until June 
?. No reason was assigned for his running away. Nothing is 
shown as to the negroes’ social life. There is an entry in Novem- 
ber, 1839, that they had a half day’s picking and that Sam was 
married that day. 

Perry hired out his own slaves, and in turn, employed the 
slaves of others as need arose. He frequently had to hire addi- 
tional labor in the sugar making of the fifties. Such emergencies 
were met by mutual accommodation of neighbors, and not by 


™White to Perry, September 16, 1841, and January 20, 1848. Austin 
Papers. 
“Hammeken to Perry, July 26, 1837. Austin Papers. 
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hiring from a slave gang. In 1834 Edmund Andrews wrote ask- 
ing, “have you none among those of Westall’s [slaves] that you 
will hire me for a cook.”*° John P. Borden in 1837 wrote to hire 
either Clara or Milly as a cook.*t In 1844 W. J. Bryan hired 
Frank, George, Clenen, Bob, Mary, and Silvy to assist with his 
cotton. The next year he hired Sam, Allin, Purnell, Westley, Ben, 
John, Ned, and Bill a total of sixty-two days to gin and bale 
his cotton. In June, 1855, Perry let Mr. Shattuck have a negro 
woman at $15 per month. The records indicate that Perry hired 
outside help more often than he let his slaves out. In 1843 he 
hired Ben and Jim at $10 per month from Dr. Leonard. From 
1844 to 1850 he hired Jerry, Tom and George from Mrs. Laura 
H. Jack. Beginning with 1850 his expense account for hired 
slave labor was high during the season of sugar making, which 
required a large force to work day and night. He paid from 
$20 a month to $1.00 per day in the sugar season when the work 
was hard. He had hired nine slaves in 1851 from Mrs. Bell, of 
Bernardo, and from Edmund Arrington. This number was in- 
creased to eleven in 1852. 

If the slaves worked on Sunday, which they frequently had to 
do in sugar making, they received the $1.00 themselves. The 
expense account for the sugar crop of 1852 included $45 “for 
home hands.” This may have been for their Sunday labor. In 
1853 at least fifteen negroes were hired from Major Caldwell, 
Major Lewis, W. & J. Hopkins, Derant, and Guy M. Bryan; and 
ten for 1853. Perry had considerable trouble on account of hired 
negroes running away for a few days at a time—probably to see 
their families. Guy’s negroes, Henry, Sam, Simon, Bill, Nathan, 
and little John, ran away at various times during 1852 for a day 
or so at a time. Perry boarded the hired negroes but he evi- 
dently charged their clothing to their masters. In 1853 he 
charged Major Lewis with six pairs of shoes and one blanket. 
In 1854 Estes was charged with one pair of shoes, which was 
deducted from Estes’ bill of $60. In 1855 Captain Black was 
charged with $15 for ten pairs of shoes for his negroes. In 1853 


*Andrews to Perry, October 26, 1834. Austin Papers. 
“Borden to Austin, August 13, 1837. Austin Papers. 
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Perry paid for negro hire $638.80. Of this amount, $28.50 was 
for Sunday work and $45 for the home hands. The one item of 
Lewis’s hire for 1854 was $800. 

There was some work which the slaves and overseers could not 
do, so white labor was called in. Most of the work done by white 
labor was shopwork, stocking ploughs, carpentering, installing the 
sugar mill, making barrels, papering the pantry, and engineering 
work on the sugar house and furnace. This would point to the 
inference that the negroes on the plantation were field hands un- 
skilled in any trade. Apparently they worked in gangs, for Bill 
had charge of a gang in 1848. 

Over the negroes there passed a constant stream of overseers, 
beginning with William Joel Bryan, who was credited with $800 
for service in “1837 & 1836” and 1838 & 1839. The salaries 
for the overseers varied from $20 a month to $650 a year. It 
is uncertain how long Joseph M. Trimble served in 1838 after 
he was employed on January 2. There were three overseers in 
1839: one Ramsey, K. K. Koontz, and David H. Love. Ramsey 
and Love were both discharged. M. M. Aycock served through- 
out the year of 1840. In 1841 J. J. Harwell was employed for 
overseer, but it was not indicated how long he remained in Perry’s 
employment. Denman contracted to serve from December 18, 
1841, to January, 1843. He became ill and left after a week’s 
service. Denman had a horse and the agreement was that if the 
horse were kept on the plantation it was to be used for its keep. 
On January 6, 1842, John Kellen began to serve as overseer. 

served for two years each: John 


The two following overseers 
Handcock for 1843 and 1844, and Chapman White, whose family 
lived in Mississippi, for 1845 and 1846. William L. Hill agreed 
on March 22 to serve as overseer for $25 per month. provided 
He and Perry made a settlement on Novem- 


Perry was satisfied. 
Joseph Hext, who was overseer throughout 


ber 27 of that year. 
1849 and 1850, came for $20 a month with a contract to receive 
$25 if 110 bales were made and sold at seven cents. They made 


39 bales of cotton in 1849. Jesse Munson, who was skilled in 


sugar making, and who had made up the 1851 sugar crop, was 
overseer from January 1 to October 19 when he began to make 


up the sugar crop of 1852. H. J. B. Cash took Munson’s place 
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as overseer on October 19, 1852, and with the exception of short 
intervals he continued in Perry’s employ until January 1, 1855. 
A man who is called at various times Seiers, Sayer, and Seayer 
began overseeing on December 13, 1856, at the rate of $600 a year. 
He served one year and began on another but it is not recorded 
whether he worked the full two years or not. Hull, the last one 
of whom there is an account, was to receive $50 per month, and 
Perry agreed to furnish him beef, meal, molasses, and a servant 
to assist his wife and to cook and wash. 

The negroes were allowed small patches of their own in which 
they raised cotton, corn, and vegetables. In the calculations made 
about 1852 of the size of the various fields, the measurements of 
the prairie field were fifty-six acres after four acres had been 
taken out for garden and lot; the timber field was 187 acres 
after a deduction of one acre for each of the nine “boys,” Simon, 
Sam, Ned, Ben, Bill, Peter, John, Clenen and Bob. African Bill 
and Sam each received $38.87 for their 1839 cotton crop; Bill 
and Peter were each credited with $55.02 for their 1840 and 
1841 crop; Ned, $30.72 for his 1841 cotton; Simon $41.34 for 
his crop. In December 25, 1845, Clenen was debited to Ben for 
balance of $2.35 due him for rent of ground for 1845. The crops 
of Simon and Peter were short in 1846, being 73 pounds and 115 
pounds respectively. On November 27, 1847, this entry was made, 
“Bill African By 1,110 lb. Seed Cotten Crop of this year sup- 
pose to be worh 1$c but to [be] paid at what my crop sells for— 
$16.05.” In 1854 the total crop for seven “boys” was 11,036 
pounds. When one slave picked another slave’s cotton, he was 
credited on the Day Book with the money for the picking. The 
negroes raised corn as well as cotton. Ben sent sixteen and 
Simon six barrels of corn to Brazoria in 1848. In 1850 Bill 
was credited with 585 pounds of fodder at one cent a pound, and 
sixteen barrels of corn at $8.00. In 1855 Purnell is credited with 
203 bushels of corn. The negroes must have raised hogs, for 
Clenen sent fifty pounds of bacon worth $10 to M. B. Williamson 
in 1847, and Ned sent sixty-one pounds to Canon. 

There is no record of clothing and supplies being issued to the 
negroes. On the other hand, the negroes are charged with shoes, 
tobacco, and merchandise from Mills and Bennett, Stringfellow 
and Aharns, and other firms. This may have been to keep ac- 
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count of what was spent on each slave, but the shoes and other 
articles are only charged against those negroes who are shown to 
have had a patch of ground, except George who is charged with 
one pair of shoes in 1850. The “coars” shoes and “Russett Bro- 
gans” ranged in price from $1.25 to Sam’s $3.50 boots in 1849. 
These merchandise orders may have come from the proceeds of 
their crop to supplement their regular clothing allowance. The 
merchandise included combs, flannel, $5.00 dress patterns, sugar, 
padlocks, net and cambric for two or three mosquito bars, buckets, 
and straw hats. Between 1839 and 1851 there are recorded thir- 
teen pairs of shoes against Bill, three pairs being for Betcy; 
Sam had a pair for each year from 1839 to 1842; Ben, Peter, 
Simon, and Ned had five pairs each for the four years, one pair 
of those bought for Peter was for Silvey; three of John African’s 
twelve pairs were for Becky; Allin and Clenen had two pairs 
each between 1839 and 1842, and George had one pair. Sam is 
charged with twenty-three plugs of tobacco, Ben with seven, and 
Ned with fourteen plugs. 

Although the plantation was located on the Brazos, the prod- 
ucts had to be hauled to Aycock’s in Brazoria, which was nine 
miles from the plantation, or to Crosby’s Landing. There is no 
record of a landing at Peach Point. If there was no immediate 
market or no boat to transport the goods, they were stored in the 
warehouse at the shipping point. Both Aycock and Crosby often 
acted as agents to dispose of the farm products. Frequently one 
of the various schooners, Alamo, Josephine, John G. McNeel, 
Hamer, Oscar, Washington, S. M. Williams, or the Rein Deer, 
plying on the river was at the landing and received the goods at 
the end of the haul, and thus shipment was made directly to 
William H. Hendley & Co. of Galveston, who disposed of the ship- 
ment in New Orleans, Baltimore, or New York. Perry did some 
banking business with the firm of R. Mills & Co. of Brazoria, with 
its successor, R. & D. G. Mills, and with James Reed & Com- 
pany of New Orleans. These firms sold the crops on different 
occasions, but William Hendley & Co. did most of this work. 
Perry settled Crosby’s bill for storage and ferriage on March 23, 
1853, for $118.75. This bill went back far enough to include 
$25.50 for storage of 408 barrels of molasses of the crop of 1850 
and 1851 at 64c. Much of the supplies for the plantation came 
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from James Reed & Company, R. & D. G. Mills, and William 
Hendley & Company. Smaller items came from Mills and Ben- 
nett, Stringfellow & Aharns of Brazoria, Smith and Pilgrim, 
Blackwell and Schlecht, E. Purcell and Company, and Canfield 
and Slater of Galveston. It was not indicated where all of these 
firms were located. 

The 106 bales of the 1839 cotton crop netted $3744 after de- 
ducting $297 for the cost of the bagging and rope for baling. 
This year and the years immediately following were hard in 
Texas, because of the panic in the United States and the declin- 
ing value of Texas currency due to the unsound finances. The 
currency depreciated steadily until it was worth about one-third 
of its face value. The prices, according to the Telegraph, were 
unreasonably high; pork was eighty cents per pound; a beef, from 
$70 to $80; corn meal $6 to $8; coffee per pound, fifty to sixty 
cents; butter, from $1.25 to $1.50 per pound.®? Mills & Bennett 
shipped the 1840 crop of 103 bales, and the net proceeds were 
$4561.73, after deducting cost of bagging, rope, charges to and 
at San Luis, and the balance of the interest. This is about two 
cents per pound more than the year before. R. & D. G. Mills 
handled the 89 bales of the 1841 crop and returned a net price 
of $4338.58. The sum of $1306.14 was the net price of the 50 
bales of the next year, while the 61 bales of 1843 yielded $2700.78 
after the usual expenses incident to baling were paid. Perry 
ginned J. T. Hawkins’s 1843 crop also. He was to receive one- 
tenth of the net proceeds after R. & D. G. Mills had sold the crop 
plus $1.00 per bale for packing. The extremely low price of 
three cents in 1844 brought the net proceeds of the 118 bales to 
$3133.45, or $174 as the net yield per slave for each of the 
eighteen field hands. The largest cotton crop of the whole period, 
130 bales, brought in only $4644.55. It is a big jump from 130 
bales to the 10 bale crop of 1846. This brought $46 per bale, 
and $700 would cover the amount brought in by corn, meat, and 
lard as set down in the record. Thirty-six bales of the 105 bales 
of the 1847 crop brought $1217.46. It was not recorded how 
much the 159 bales of the 1848, 1849, and 1851 crops amounted 
to. The sale of sugar cane products for 1852 through 1856 added 


“Telegraph and Texas Register, October 2, 1839. 
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to that of 1863 both retail and wholesale as recorded was 
$14,236.29, but this is not likely to be a complete record. 

Perry wrote in 1833 that for the past several years farmers 
had raised cotton with great success, averaging “from 7 to 8 
bales to the hand weighing from 540 to 560 each besides corn 
and everything ells for the support of their farms.” But the 1838 
crop was the only one with which Perry was ever able to equal 
this record. The crop that year averaged nine bales to each of 
the fourteen hands. The crop of 1845 averaged six bales to the 
hand, and the 1839 averaged five bales. The average for 1846 
was one-half bale. The average per hand for the twelve years 
from 1838 through 1849 was 4% bales. 

For brief glimpses of the life and environment of the family 
who owned and made Peach Point their home, we are dependent 
on fragmentary sources. From the first Austin, who had visions 
of a splendid, comfortable life on the plantation, had urged his 
brother-in-law to plant fruit trees and raise a garden. In fact, 
Austin himself was always gathering new varieties of peaches, 
plums, grapes, figs, and other fruits and trees to send home, even 
from Mexico. In 1839 one Holsteine was employed as “gaurdner 


from 1st Feby to 10th Sept.” He was paid $140 for his 74 


a9? 


months of service. On December 16, 1840, a “sparrigrass” (as- 
paragus) bed was planted, as well as varieties of fruits. In this 
year it was planned to have a row of fruit trees on each side of 
the road from the house to the gate. Gage and damson plums, 
peaches, apricots, figs, and pears were already growing, and Perry 
indicated from which trees he wished sprouts taken for the new 
orchard. In 1843 Guy M. Bryan wrote of the garden, 


It has been perfectly green throughout the whole of the winter. 
It is pleasant to a sore-eyed man to wander in the dead of winter 
through walks embowered with roses & fragrant shrubs of every 
kind & colour, to meet at every turn the orange the vine the fig 
& pomegranate, all of which abound in my mother’s yard, the 
products of our genial clime & mother’s guardian care.** 


The place then presented a great contrast to that described by 
Austin in 1836 as “still in the primitive log cabbins and wild 
shrubbery of the forest.’’** 


“Bryan to Hayes, January 21, 1843. Tue QuarTerty, XXV, 104. 
“Austin to Ficklin, October 30, 1836. Austin Papers. 
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Mrs. Perry, the mistress of this pleasant home, was a woman 
of culture and education, trained at “The Hermitage,” a fash- 
ionable school for young ladies in New York. Her husband 
was a man of strong intelligence and public spirit, a factor in the 
economic progress of Texas from his arrival in 1831 to his death 
in 1853. Her son, Guy M. Bryan, was a graduate of Kenyon 
College, at Gambier, Ohio, where his brother Stephen Perry was 
also a student. Henry Perry, the youngest brother was a graduate 
of Trinity College, at Hartford, Connecticut. In 1848 Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, Bryan’s classmate and bosom friend, visited the 
plantation, and through extracts from his diary and comments of 
his biographer we can see how it impressed him: 


The House was beautifully situated on the edge of the timber, 
looking out upon a prairie on the south, extending five or eight 
miles to the Gulf, with a large and beautiful flower garden in 
front 

Social life here afforded no end of entertainment—balls and 
parties rapidly followed one another, the guests riding ten, fif- 
teen, and even twenty miles, arriving early in the afternoon, and 
remaining for nearly twenty-four hours, the great plantation 
house supplying room for all. “An exceedingly agreeable, gay, 
and polished company . . . merriment and dancing until 
4:30 a. m.—like similar scenes elsewhere. Gentlemen breakfast 
from 10 till 11:30; all off by 12 o’clock.” 

January 25 [1849]. 

Ride with Uncle and Guy over Gulf Prairie to the mouth of 
the Bernard, to fish and,eat oysters. A glorious day. Deer, cat- 
tle, cranes, wild geese, brant, ducks, plover, prairie hens, and 
the Lord knows what else, often in sight at the same time. The 
roar of the Gulf is heard for miles, like the noise of Niagara. 
Staked out horses with “lariats,” eat old Sailor Tom’s oysters, 
picked up shells, fished and shot snipe until 5 P. M., then rode 
home through clouds of mosquitoes, thicker than the lice or locusts 
of Egypt—like the hair on a dog’s back. Notice the eagle’s nest 
on the lone tree in the prairie and reach home glad to get away 
from the mosquitoes. 

Tuesday, January 30.—Ride with Mr. Perry over to Sterling 
McNeal’s plantation. A shrewd, intelligent, cynical old bachelor, 
full of “wise saws and modern instances”; very fond of telling 
his own experience and talking of his own affairs. Living alone 
he has come to think he is the “be all” and “end all” here. The 
haughty and imperious part of a man develops rapidly on one 
of these lonely sugar plantations, where the owner rarely meets 
with any except his slaves and minions. Sugar hogsheads vary 
from 1100 to 1800 lbs. White and black mechanics all work 
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together. White men generally dissolute and intemperate. Re- 
turned, found Uncle Birchard returned from Oyster Creek, with 
the trophy of a successful onslaught upon a tiger cat. Glorious 
weather. One little shower. 

Monday, February 5.—Cold and clear. Forenoon spent with 
Stephen and the ladies—music and flirting. Afternoon rode up 
to Major Lewis’s. Three agreeable young ladies; music, singing, 
and dancing—city refinement and amusement in a log cabin on 
the banks of the Brazos, where only yesterday the steam whistle 
of a steamboat was mistaken for a panther.*° 

It was in 1848, probably in preparation for the visit of this 
guest who was later to be President of the United States, that 
Mrs. Perry ordered silver ware “not to cost over $400,” with 
Austin’s seal to be engraved on each article. The service included 
coffee pot, tea pot, sugar bowl, cream pot, slop bowl, four ivory 
salt spoons, and one dozen each of tea spoons, dessert spoons, 
dining forks and dessert forks.*® 

Finally a word needs to be said of the two old volumes which 
form the principal source of this study. They are mildewed 
blurred, and faded, so that the task of deciphering them is, in 
many places, extremely difficult. The memoranda which they 
contain were written for the use of the planter, without thought 
of the historian. Many aspects of life on the plantation which 
we should like to see in a day to day commonplace record are lack- 
ing, simply because to the writer they were commonplace. As it 
is, however, this is the only known contemporary record of an 
ante-bellum Texas plantation. There may be others—even more 
complete ones—in neglected family archives, but they are not 
available. One likes to believe, as in some respects was prob- 
ably the fact, that Peach Point was a typical Texan slave plan- 
tation. It was self-sustaining. There was around it an atmos- 
phere of culture and contentment. The negroes remained long 
in the family, were apparently treated with consideration, and 
there is every indication that they were comfortable and happy. 





“Williams, Life of Rutherford B. Hayes, I, 50-51. 

“Perry to Hammeken, June 9, 1848. Austin Papers. Mrs, Perry sent 
to New Orleans her mother’s service (Mrs. Moses Austin’s, that is) to 
Hyde and Goodrich with coin and silver, and it was converted and made 
larger. The original service had been smaller and plainer.—Note by Mrs. 
Hally Bryan Perry. 
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APPENDIX I 


SPECIMEN Paces or Cotton Pickine Recorp, 1845 


























August 5 6 Ff 8 9 11 12 13 14 
Allen 140 63 107 107 138 117 130 
Bill 155 87 257 270 248 290 
Ben 
Bob 292 293 178 265 184 200 232 235 232 
Betcey 262 113 147 167 104 169 170 
Beckey 85 118 97 91 84 115 118 185 
Clenen 
Caroline 309 145 243 254 255 262 282 276 265 
Chaney 125 100 191 108 64 
Charlot 219 110 164 148 161 151 165 180 186 
George 301 173 219 215 215 24 
John 231 126 137 101 155 
John Jack 166 125 144 152 166 167 
Lowey 289 115 186 161 175 224 221 235 221 
Mary 92 168 164 182 182 176 182 
Ned 
Peter 145 ae 263 291 288 265 
Purnell 258 140 145 142 126 150 138 
Robert 86 60 90 
Silvey 94 108 25 
Westley 93 | 150] 110 85 
Sam 
Prairie Field 2426 
Fine Cotton 823 
Timbered Field 2066 | 1940 | 1696 | 2597 | 2934 | 2579 | 2888 
August 15 16 19 20 21 22 23 24 26 
Allen 136 155 150 147 147 167 165 140 148 
Bill 320 285 295 331 295 287 279 280 287 
Ben 185 205 200 194 
Bob 222 245 165 251 255 238 205 268 
Betcey 0 145 138 60 196 200 205 206 
Beckey 133 126 151 134 160 
Clenen 110 165 200 207 192 177 160 164 160 
Caroline 307 295 110 344 301 315 333 345 
Chaney 147 185 72 227 208 231 296 41 
Charlot 214 180 215 195 201 200 185 235 202 
George 56 141 159 204 208 290 285 
John 125 175 215 198 203 211 180 200 211 
John Jack 160 160 160 154 181 167 163 200 170 
Lowey 267 258 294 319 307 304 234 233 330 
Mary 207 200 211 196 200 200 212 205 220 
Ned 210 196 200 200 222 191 
Peter 312 301 301 302 355 310 315 312 402 
Purnell 157 147 170 210 205 180 160 174 190 
Robert 50 45 60 65 65 60 85 100 
Silvey 98 95 140 154 160 137 164 137 130 
Westley 119 123 140 165 165 154 130 120 155 
Prairie Field 3936 | 4312 | 4379 
Fine Cotton 1000 | 4173 | 4076 
Timbered Field 3023 | 3129 | 3186 | 2105 
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SPECIMEN PAGEs oF CoTron Pickine ReEcorp, 1845 























August— 

September 27 28 29 30 31 2 3 4 5 
Allen 162 170 160 106 71 132 148 153 152 
Bill 62 357 300 245 155 267 249 259 259 
Ben 185 243 22 170 95 
Bob 259 328 312 212 119 252 249 247 PAYA 
Betcey 195 266 260 180 86 174 195 178 201 « 
Beckey 180 146 130 91 116 | 151 } 
Clenen 174 182 113 126 79 i 
Caroline 344 400 352 291 161 265 274 288 294 i 
Chaney 200 255 228 161 84 163 185 154 | 
Charlot 180 214 195 160 185 182 151 | 
George 285 360 329 235 92 250 248 265 271 I 
John 185 217 222 159 71 166 192 180 176 } 
John Jack 185 230 216 18 885 149 137 152 200 | 
Lowey 321 387 330 314 165 214 232 222 249 I 
Mary 190 271 245 136 906 171 191 196 193 
Ned 210 211 218 176 96 
Peter 359 407 350 319 165 279 284 300 
Purnell 171 58 59 168 175 209 211 
Robert 116 82 81 72 38 75 183 100 
Silvey 114 162 137 130 122 128 110 
Westley 150 165 153 130 771 135 148 131 117 
Prairie Field 4000 | 5143 | 4752 | 3397 | 1725 
Fine Cotton 2722 | 3386 | 3351 | 3301 
Timbered 

Cotton 

September 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 15 16 
Allen 157 140 155 148 176 152 157 141 135 
— 285 260 300 262 314 280 281 254 229 

en 

Bob 174 132 100 170 243 272 255 238 
Betcey 284 182 235 240 241 217 230 202 182 
Beckey 106 147 180 170 171 77 
Cleney 
Caroline 326 306 302 151 216 161 274 
Chaney 179 147 180 185 125 218 194 195 
Charlot 190 178 2 191 182 206 188 181 
George 292 264 267 239 295 266 278 211 237 
John 200 175 224 205 194 205 202 200 181 
John Jack 262 180 151 191 191 191 185 165 165 
Lowey 205 275 301 279 (_) 295 242 247 251 
Mary 132 1— 204 195 122 204 231 188 171 
Ned 212 234 88 90 
Peter 326 301 327 326 341 337 305 276 250 
Purnell 230 200 205 206 221 212 197 175 171 
Robert 100 85 90 106 97 88 
Silvey 142 142 150 137 164 130 150 121 113 
Westley 161 150 149 150 175 153 71 
Prairie Field 
Fine Cotton 3831 | 3512 | 3695 | 1404 | 3610 | 3578 604 
Timbered Field 1784 2972 | 3092 | 2712 
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STEPHEN S. PERRY’s JOURNAL OF 1848 


The spelling, punctuation, and form of the original journal have 
been retained as nearly as possible. 


Journal Kept By Stevhen S. Perry during the year 1848 

































































Month ; 
& Occupation Delinquencys 
Day 
January} eraaD . ; 
the Gin is runing Making rails thering down and rebuild- Allin Sick 
16 ing fences— 
17 Making fence, cleaning the gutters, shelling corn— Allen Sick 1 
Gin runing 
18 Tearing down and rebuilding fences. Cut down the Bill Sick—1 
hedge in the Prairy field— Making rails Gin runing Allen “ 1 
until nine oc at night 
19 Taring down and rebuilding fences. Ben and ae mea 
sick 1 
Allin “ 1 
20 Taring down and rebuilding fences— Allin Sick 1 
2 Finished rebuilding fences in the Prairy field, Allin Sick 1 
20 Mrs. Jack’s Tom commenced work 
22 Making cotton bailes, (made 16,) Allin sick 1 
carryin Cotton into gin house 
23 Sunday— Allen Sick 1 
24 Weighing cotton bailes, shelling corn Allen sick 1 
25 Making Ben’s chimley Allin sick 1 
26 Finished Ben’s chimley. Commenced rebuilding fence Allen sick 
in the Bottom field Mary and Ben 
sick 
27 Killed sixteen Hogs, cut them up and salted, part of Mary and Ben 
the hands was occupied carrying cotton from the pens Allen sick 
into the Gin Hous. Gin runing All savd and cured Bill half a 
day sick— 
Silvey sick 
afternoon 
28 Killed Fifteen Hogs. Cut them up and salted part Allen sick 
of the hands was ocupied carrying cotton from the 
pens into the Gin House, Gin running all savd and 
cured 
29 Shelling corn all hands continued building fence. Allen sick 
30 Sunday Allen sick 
31 Taring down and rebuilding fences. Hunting sowes Allen sick 
and pigs, put nine sowes with about forty young pigs 
in the Prairy field, 
Febru- ane 
ary Kill’d Sixteen hogs this morning cut them and salted, Allen sick 
continue making fence, with the women George ‘ 


the 
1 
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Month . ; 

& Ocupation Delinquencys 

Day 

2 Making fence and splitting railes Shiped to Aycock’s George sick 
landing fifteen sacks of corn, containing 40 bushels to Allen sick 
be sent to Judge Low Galveston 

3 Making and splitting railes, continue building fence Alen sick 

4 Making cotten bails, made fifteen bailes carrying Allen sick 
cotton in to the Gin, 

5 Continued to bail Made seven bales, weighed, and Allen sick 
shiped eleven to Mr Aycocks Landing Making fen- 
ce, gin stoped today 

6 Sunday 

7 Finished building the back string of fence in the Alen and 
Bottom field Shiped eleven bailes of cotton to Mr Mary sick 
Aycocks Landing 

8 Commenced pulling cotton stocks, and cleaning up Allen and 
the corn ground, Mary sick, 

9 Continued to pull and roll Cotton Stocks, And Clean- 
ing up Corn Ground, 

9 Ploughes commenced today, the 9. of February 

10 Three Ploughs running, Cleaning up cotton stocks, 

11 Ploughing and cleaning up ground, 

12 Ploughing 

13 Ploughing 

14 Ploughing and braking down cotton stocks, 

15 Ploughing and braking down cotten stocks. Father Becksy com- 
with four of the men, has been repairing the Cotton menced working 
press. Finished Gining today in the field to day 

stoped working 
in the field the 7 
of February 

16 Ploughing and braking down cotton stocks &c &c 

17 Commenced planting corn, Continue to brake up 
and— 

18 Planting corn braking up land 

19 Planting corn 

20 Sunday 

21 Planting « corn and braking up land 

22 Planting | corn and Ploughing 

23 Planting corn and Ploughing 

24 Planting c corn and Ploughing 

25 Finished planting corn this morning Braking up George sick 
land and braking down cotten stocks Silvy commenced 

work today hav- 
ing miss one week 

26 Ploughing; throwing up cotten ridges in the bottom Ben sick 





field, the ground is too hard to plough in the Prairy 
field, braking down cotton stocks Commence minding 
birds corn coming up 





Allen sick 
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Month P 
& Ocupation Delinquencys 
Day 
a7 Sunday 
28 Making cotton ridges braking down cotton stocks 
and minding birds 
29 Making cotton ridges cleaning up the suger cane Tom sick 
ground minding birds — 
March Braking up potatoe ground and making cotton ridges. Tom Sick 
1 Minding birds. Commenc planting cotton to day 
about twelve oc 
3 Ploughing up potato ground and making cotton 
ridges finished cleaning up the suger ground minding 
birds corn coming up very slow. 
3 Braking up cotton ridges planting cotton, Making 
Potato hills and cleaning out ditches in the bottom 
field west of the Gin, 
4 Making cotton ridges plowing cotton Making potato 
hills Minding birds 
5 Sunday 
6 Commenced Ploughing in the Prairy field, very good Betsy _ sick 
ploughing since the rain. Setting out Potato slipes this afternoon 
Planting cotton in the bottom field— be absent 
oo 
Westly absent 
Silvy working 
in the garden 
f Braking up cotton ground in the Prariy field. Plant- Silvy absent 
ing Potatoes 
8 Braking up cotton ridges in the Prairy field Cutting Silvy absent 
up cotton stocks. Planting Potatoes George absent 
9 Braking up cotten ridges in the Prairy field Cutting Silvy absent 
up Cotten stocks. Commenced Planting Cotten in to day 
the Prairy field to day George absent 
10 Finished ploughing the Prairie field and also the Clenon absent 
bottom part, planting cotton in the Prairy part, from the field 
finished planting sweet potatoes Minding birds Bob sick 
corn not all up yet— George absent 
11 Commenced ploughing on the north side of the George absent 
turn row, next to the house in the bottom field 
Planting cotten in the prairy field 
12 Sunday, no work don on Sunday 
13 Braking up cotton land on the west side of the turn- 
row next to the house Planting cotten now Cotten 
commince comming up 
14 Braking up cotten ridges in the Bottem field. Cotten 
coming up 
15 Planting cotten in the bottom field on the west side 
of the turnrow. Commenced braking out the 
midles Finished making cotten ridges 
16 Making cotten bales Mary Ann Sick 
17 Finished making cotten bales the last of this years crop 
Ploughing out the middles 
18, 19 Absent from home Cotton coming in the Prairy 
& field 


20, 21 
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Seer 
Month 
& Ocupation Delinquencys 
Day 
22 Braking out the middles in the Bottom field, Making John sick 
a ditch the whole length of the string of fence in the Mary Ann 
Prairy runing East and West. cleaning out other sick 
Ditches, making fences in the around the paster— 
23 Commence ploughing corn Cleaning out ditches Mary Ann Sick 
John Sick 
24 Ploughin corn, commence hoing corn to day, (we did Mary Ann Sick 
not harrow our corn this year. I do not think we did John Sick 
right) We smothered down the ridges with the hoes Clenon Sick 
25 Ploughing and hoing corn John and Mary 
Ann Sick 
26 Sunday John & Mary 
Ann Sick 
27 Ploughing and hoing corn John Mary Ann 
Peter Sick 
28 Finished Ploughing & hoing corn on the cut north of John Peter 
the Ditch Mary Ann 
Sick 
Ben 





John Peter 
Ben Mary Ann 
sick 


John Mary 
Ann Beckey 


and hoing corn sourth of the ditch. A 


28 Ploughin 
stand of corn on both cuts 


very goo 








29 Ploughing and hoing corn 








30 Ploughing and hoing corn Sweet—Potatoes cuming John Mary 
up. Ann & Beck- 
ey Tom all 
sick 
31 pies and hoing corn Commenced ploughing Beckey sick 
cotton 











Synopsis of the months of January February and March,— 

The months of January February and March have been ex- 
ceedingly favorable to the Planters in this Latitude. Very little 
rain for the the last four or five years, the Winter and fall has 
been noted for dryness: The sun has been obscured thc greater 
part of the months of February and March. Heavy clouds have 
constantly been threatening us with a deluge, the atmosphere; in 
consequence of this and the coold winds blowing almost constant 
from the north & south also the heavy dews at night with the 
few refreshing showers that have fallen. This keeps the earth 
moist & mellow & in a good condition too moisten the seed and 
bringing forth vegetation. The field is in good condition to work, 
all (except the prairy part which requires heavy rains being very 
stiff land the soil will not undergo filtering like the [bottoms ] 
on account of the few rains and strong winds The atmosphere 
has become impure which has produced sickness among the negroes. 
they complain principally of pains in the breast and sides— 
rumatisoms &e &e &e— The months of February and March has 
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been practically dry. We commenced Ploughing on the ninth of 
February. The ground was in an excellent condition and broke 
up well, we had very little rain during this month not sufficient 
to prevent the Ploughs from runing On the 22 of March we 
finished braking up the whole plantation (the middles in both 
cotten & corn ground) the ground was in excellent condition. 
Commence planting corn on the 17 day of February. Finished 
ploughing | planting] corn on the 25 Feb. Corn up on the 26. 
Commenced Minding birds on the 26 Febr—commenced planting 
cotton on the, 7, of March Commenced planting cotten in the 
Prairry field on the 9 of March. Finished planting cotton on 
the 26 March Cotton up on the 14 of March. Commence run- 
ning round the cotten with a one horse plough on the 31 of 
March. hoes commenced on the 2 of April. 

Commenced ploughing corn on the 23 of March hoing corn on 
the 24, of March, Finished hoing and ploughing on the 31. 

Planting potatoes on the seventh of March finished Planting 
on the 10 of March. Potatoes coming up on the 26 of March— 

Stephen S. Perry 


Delinquences during the months from the 17 January to the 
[first] of April. 
Number of days sick— 


Allen 24 
Bill Day and one-halfe 
Silvey Sick 1 
George <e 3 
May Ben _ i. 
Ben = 3 
Tom cS 3 
Clenen re 2 
Mary Ann - 2 
John id 9 
Peter re 2 
Bob ad al 
Beckey 4 3 


[On a slip of paper attached to the last sheet of the Synopsis 
was the following: | 


Silvy absent from the field Days working at the house 


Days 
Silvey 11 
George absent t 
Becky working at the house 14 


Wesly absent 1 




































































Silvey absent | 
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April Ocupation Deling 
1 Ploughing cotten finished hoing Beckey absent 
4 Sunday 
3 Ploughing cotten and hoing cotten Beckey Wesley 

Robert absent 
4 Ploughing cotten and hoing cotten George absent 
5 Ploughing and hoing cotten Mary sick 
6 Ploughing and hoing cotten George absent 
7 Ploughing and hoing cotton The corn and Cotten George absent 
want rain Corn wants rain worse than the cotten 

8 Ploughin cotten and hoing cotten in the bottom field George absent 
9 Sunday No working to day 

10 Ploughing and hoing cotten Finished Ploughing Beckey absent 
Cotten in Bottom field, Commenced Ploughing in 
Bottom part of the Prairy field. 

11 Ploughing and hoing cotten Cleaning out the well Beckey Tom 
in the pasture Simon absent 

from the field 

12 Ploughing and hoing cotten finished in the Bottom Tom Simon 
field, hoing potatoes Finished Cleaning out the well Doctor cleaning 
in the pasture out the well 

13 Commenced scraping Cotton in the Prairy field. Beckey absent 
Ploughin cotten in the Prairy field 

14 Ploughing and hoing cotten Beckey absent 

15 Ploughing cane and hoing cotten First time the cane Beckey absent 
has been ploughed this year 

16 Sundy 

17 Finished hoing cotten, hoing and ploughing cane Beckey absent 
Need left this morning for Chocolet (Sam coming Ben sic 
in his place) 

18 Commenced ploughing corn hilling it up and ploughing Ben Beckey 
out the middles. Corn looks very well indeed wants Betsey sick 
rain very much good stand in all of it except the Silvey absent 
cotten ground replant not all come up 

19 Ploughing corn seven ploughs runing Commenc Betsey Beckey 
hoing this morning about 10 Oc_ Robert left for Sick 
Choclet on the 17 of April With Need carryed two 
mules with him 

20 Ploughing and hoing corn Betsey Beckey 

sick 

Silvey absent 
21 Very cloudy this morning Ploughing and hoing corn Betsey Beckey 

SICK 

Silvey absent 
22 Ploughing and hoing corn Betsey Beckey 

Allin Sick 

23 Sundy 

24 Ploughing and hoing corn 

25 Ploughing and hoing corn 

26 Wednesday. Rained from 10 fs ng to one. Wet 





the ploughed ground about 2 inches 
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April Ocupation Delinquences 
27 Thursday. fair (finished hoing corn 3 o’clock P.M.) 
28 Friday—Cloudy in the morning fair prospect for Rain 
Rained in the night hard 
29 Saturday. Set out Sweet Potato Sprouts with 8 hands. 
1 Hand Cooking old Sarah Sick 
2 Hands Halling wood 
2 hands Grinding in the afternoon driving up Cows 
& Calves 
3 Hands work on the Road between Crosbys and 
Brazoria by order of Majr. J. P. Caldwell overseer 
May Monday May Ist. 4 ploughs started again in Cotten 
1 plowing Cotten on the cut N.E. of Gin 12 Hoe Hands 
finished seting out potatoes before Breckfast, and 
went to replanting Cotten in the Prairie field—at 
least one third missing 
2 Tuesday 2 11 Hands finished Replanting Cotten in 
prairie field againt Breckfast and went to Hoeing 
Cotten in the Cut N.E. of Gin—1 Hand Bob with 
Caraige to Canney 
3 Wednesday 3 
Ploughing Cotten with the shovl plogh and 
runing around with a one horse plough, hoing 
cotten cutting the Cotton out to a_ stand 
Ploughed the potatoes 
4 Thursday 4 
Finished ploughing with the shovel plough to 
day in the bottom field. Commenced with the 
two shovel. Ploughes in the Prairy field. 
Ploughing with one horse plough. Cutting the 
Cotten out to a stand fine prospects for a good 
crop of cotten. corn tassoling 
5 Friday 5 Ploughing Cane and Cotten Finished 
ploughing cane to day 
6 Ploughing Cotten in the Prairy field hoing cotten 
out to a stand in the bottom field 
7 Sunday 
8 Ploughing cotten in the Prairy field Commenc Cut- Mary sick 
ting the Cotten out to a stand in the Prairy field 
9 Ploughing and hoing cotten in the Prairy field Cotten Mary sick 
coming up in the prairy part since the rain in the hard 
places think that I will get a tollerable good stand 
10 Finished Ploughing i in the Prairy ‘field ‘to day, Com- ~ May & Bill 
menc ploughing out the middles with the sweeps on Sick 
that Cut next to the Corn on the south side of the gin, 
hoing the cotten out to a stand in the prairy field 
11 Ploughing cotten Finished hoing cotten in the prairy 
field. Commen hoing that Cut South of the Gin 
next to the Corn— 
12 Ploughing c corn, Commenc hoing corn | to day 
13 Sunday 
14 Ploughing and hoing Corn Wesly Sick 
15 Ploughing corn on the north side of the ditch, hoing Wesly Sick 
Corn on the South side of the ditch 
16 Ploughing and hoin corn Wesly Sick 
17 Ploughing and hoing corn Wesly Sick 
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May Ocupation Delinquences 
18 Finished Ploughing the Corn to day about 12 o.c Wesly Sick 
Commenc braking out the Cotten Ground 
19 hoing corn and Ploughing cotten Wesly Sick 
20 hoing Corn and Ploughing Cotten on the West side Wesly Sick 
of the gin 
21 Sunday 
22 Houing corn part of the day, commenc hoing potatoes Ben sick 
about nine Oc Ploughing Cotten, on the west side of Bill sick 
the gin, Wesly sick 
23 Hoing Potatoes and ploughing Cotten on the West Ben sick 
side of the gin Wesley sick 
24 Ploughing cotten and hoing Potatoes until (nine) of Tom sick 
(ten Oc) Making potatoe ridges in the corn Wesly sick 
25 Finished running around the Cotten on the north Tom sick 
eist side of the gin hoing Cotten on the North east Wesly sick 
side of the gin 
26 Ploughing cotten in the Prairy field hoing cotten on Wesly sick 
the east side of the gin 
27 F inished Ploughing the Cotten in the bottom part of 
the Prairy field—hoing Cotten on the east side of the 
Gin north of the midle turn row and south of the 
Potatoe patch Killed a beef this morning 
28 Sunday 
29 Ploughing cotten on the south east side of the gin 
north of the turn row hoing cotten there also (Cotten 
boles Cottin boles) 
30 Finished Ploughing the cut on the south side of the Tom run off 
gine and north of the turnrow Commenc ploughing out 
the midles on the other side of the turnow 
31 Ploughing out the middles on the same side of the turn Tom run off 
row, Howing corn 
Absent from home untill the seventh of June Tom run off 
Month Ploughing cotten in the Prairy field, runing out the Tom come in 
¥ of middles, hoing cotten, Ploughing cane with a double 
June horse Plough— 
* f 
8 Finished Ploughing and hoing the Prairy cottin to 
day about Twelve and one Oc Ploughing the slip 
potatoes also hoing the Potatoes, Commenc braking 
out the midles in the bottom field on the north side of 
the gin to the right of the middle turn row, 
9 having rained all night was too wet to hoe the potatoes 
or plough Cotten, spent part of the day hoing cane 
having rained halfe of the day assorting the corn 
from the shucks and shelling corn to grind 
10 Plough hands hoing cane until breakfast time, they 
then cut wood untill dinner time Doctor and Allen 
halling wood & cotten  Bill’s gang hoing cane all day. 
Ploughs commenc runing after dinner, 
11 Sunday 
12 Commenc ploughing out the midles north of the slue 
and on the right of the gin next to the corn hoing 
potatoes 














ow 
Or 
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June Ocupation Delinquences 
j 13 Finished Ploughing the cut of cotten on the right of Becky sick 
the gine and north of the slue Ploughing the cut 


south of the gin and on the left of the turnrow going 
down Finished hoing potatoes and Commenc hoing 
the cotten following the Ploughs, Fine cotten nearly 
as high as my hand Bold hoed out the turnrow and as 
fare down as the gin 





14 Ploughs stoped on account of the rain hands have 
been employed a variety of ways some carrying shuck 
some getting board timber and some hoing down the 
the large weeds in the fields Cleaned the ridge where 
the Bo dark is planted 





15 Four hands getting board timber Three of the hand | Carlin sick 
gon halfe of the day after basket timber, Clenen and 
Allen halling board timber the other halfe Bob with 
John and Simon was together with Bill’s gang hoing 
cotten very wet hoing 





16 Commenc ploughing this morning _ six ploughs runing Carolin sick 
and two sweeps Finished hoing the Cotten cut next 
to the corn and north of the slue 





17 Ploughing cotten hoing cotten south of the slew and 
next to the corn—Wesly has a sore shine which is 
nearly well, we have been doctering him by applying 
a a plaster of fresh cow menure which is very good— 








18 “Sunday Sunday 
19 Ploughing and hoing cotten south of the gine hoing on John sick this 
the right hand side of the turnrow Ploughing on the morning 


other side— 





20 Finished Ploughing out the midles today about (—) 

Oc. I have Ploughed out all the middles on the 

Plantation all hands hoing the cut on the south side 

of the gin and west of the turnrow. Two sweeps 

ane on the cut West of the gin and South of the 
ite 





21 Two sweps runing, all the rest of the hand hoing excep 
Ben who is making bords 

22 Two sweeps runing so the rest of the hands are » hoing 
cotten, having finished that cut south and west of the 
gin, Commenced hoing on the west side and of the 
gin and north of the slue, 











23 Two swep runing after two Ploughs hoing cotten and 
Ben is making boards, Droped the sweep today about 

; 12 Oc 
24 Droped the sweeps and commenced ploughing again, 


finished this cut to day about 12 Oc hoing cotten with 
the remainder of the hands in this same cut, 


25 Sunday 


26 Commencd ploughing out the middles in the cut south 
of the slew next to the corn and on the east side of the 
gin Hoing the cut north of the slew and east of the 
gin, Three sweeps runing in the Prairy field 











27 Three sweeps runing in the prairy field Sam, Tom, and 
p Bob Finished hoing cotten Wednesday the 26 hoed 
out the turnrow hoing potatoes in the corn cutting 
down the weeds in the corn 

















28 Sweep runing, Cutting down weeds in the corn 
30 Sweeps running in the Prairy field, Cutting out the 
weeds in the Prairy 
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June Ocupation Delinquences 








August Picking cotten in the Bottom field Commenced yester- 
the day on the cut south of the gin and east of the turn- 

















17 row 
19 All hands commenc picking cotten to day the first Georg sick 
fair day we have had since I have commen|ced] 
picking— 
o— Stoped picking cotten We have picked, 154188 
the ’ 
1848 
—* We had a light frost the first this year. 
er 
1 
Novem-| We had frost quite heavy 
ber the, 
4, 
Novem-| Very heavy frost the suger cane was Killed on 
ber the fourth of November I commenced cutting cane 
.¥ on the 4 of November 





Novem-| Frost not quite so heavy as the night before cane 





er all killed, 

the 6 

Nov Finished cutting cane 
the 





Novem-| Finished diging potatoes The Potatoes turned out 














er very well this year 
the 21, 
1848 
Novem-| The gin commenced running— 
er 
the 
24, 
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THE INDIAN POLICY OF THE REPUBLIC OF TEXAS 
ANNA MUCKLEROY 
CHAPTER V 
THE INDIAN POLICY OF LAMAR’S ADMINISTRATION 
I. Lamar’s AtrirupE TowarD THE INDIANS 


Lamar’s personal attitude toward the Indians was diametrically 
opposed to that of Houston. This naturally resulted from the 
early experiences of the two men. Houston had lived among the 
Cherokee Indians in Tennessee and Arkansas, knew them as 
friends, and trusted them as men of honor. The old Cherokee 
chief, Ooloteka, called him his adopted son, and believed that 
through him justice could be gained for the outraged and op- 
pressed Indians. Houston knew from actual association the point 
of view of the aborigines, and saw the justice of their claims. On 
the other hand, Lamar was unable to think of the Indian except 
as an impediment to the progress of the white man. He had 
served as private secretary to Governor Troup of Georgia during 
the controversy over the Creek lands. The Governor had no 
sympathy whatever with the Indians, but was determined to carry 
out the disputed treaty of Indian Springs whether legitimate or 
not, for it gave to Georgia possession of the coveted Creek lands. 
He also asserted that the Indians could not establish an inde- 
pendent government within the State, but must, if they remained 
in Georgia, be subject to its laws. In his close association with 
Governor Troup, Lamar was probably influencel by his views. 
When he became President of Texas, Lamar saw no hope of a 
peaceful settlement of the difficulties between the Indians and the 
settlers; he did not believe in the integrity of the red men, and 
advocated their expulsion or extermination. 

In his first message to Congress on December 20, 1838, Lamar 
made his position concerning the Indians perfectly clear. He 
considered the policy of pacification a total failure. “As long as 
we continue to exhibit our mercy without showing our strength, 
so long will the Indians continue to bloody the tomahawk, and 
move onward in the work of rapacity and slaughter.” The time 
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had come for retaliation, he urged. “Not in the murder of their 
women and children, but in the prosecution of an exterminating 
war upon their warriors; which will admit of no compromise and 
have no termination except in their total extinction or total expul- 
sion.” He did not believe that either the native or immigrant In- 
dians had a just cause for complaint. The indigenous tribes had 
without just cause committed horrible depredations on the settlers ; 
the immigrant tribes came into the country “as intruders, were posi- 
tively forbid to make any permanent abidence, and have continued 
in the country up to the present period against the public wish, 
and at the sacrifice of the public tranquility.” He said, that if the 
Mexican authorities of the state of Coahuila and Texas had made 
any promises of land to these Indians, it was for the purpose of 
inducing them to make war on the American settlers, so that these 
promises could not be considered as “moral obligations” by the 
present government. Concerning the Cherokee Treaty made in 
consequence of the pledge of the Consultation, he held that it 
was never ratified by any competent authority, and that even if 
it had been ratified the government was “wholly absolved from 
performance of its conditions by the notorious and habitual vio- 
lation of its principal stipulations by the Indians.” However, in 
case the government should decide to carry out the treaty and 
grant the lands to the Cherokees and their associate bands, then 
in return the Indians should be required “to render full allegiance 
to the government of Texas to respect and obey its laws, and to 
support and defend its constitution.” He urged that they should 
not be allowed to remain in Texas under any other conditions, 
because not only would “an alien, independent and innately hos- 
tile people,” be introduced into the Republic, but an absolute gov- 
ernment within the confines of an absolute government would he 
established. This was the same question which had complicated 
the Indian situation in Georgia, and Lamar presented the same 
argument which Troup had given and with which President Jack- 
son had agreed. In order to improve the state of Indian Affairs 
in the Republic, Lamar offered the following suggestions: 


[1] That there be established, as early as practicable, a line 
of military posts, competent to the protection of our frontier from 
the incursions of the wandering tribes that infest our borders; 
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and that all intercourse between them and our citizens be made 
under the eye, and subject to the control of the government. 

[2] In order to allay the apprehensions of the friendly tribes, 
and prevent any collision between them and our citizens, I would 
recommend that each Indian family be permitted to enjoy such 
improvements as they occupy, together with a suitable portion of 
land, without interruption or annoyance, so long as they choose 
to remain upon it, and shall deport themselves in a friendly man- 
ner, being subordinate to our laws in all criminal matters, and in 
matters of contracts, to the authorized agents of the government. 

[3] To this end, the appointment of suitable agents, to reside 
among the located tribes, would be necessary; whose duty it should 
be to keep up a vigilant espionage, cultivate friendly relations, and, 
as far as practicable, prevent all causes of interruption and col- 
lision between the Indians and our own people. 

4] Commissioners might be appointed to make treaties to 
this effect with such tribes as are disposed to peace and friendship, 
while those who reject the terms should be viewed as enemies, and 
treated accordingly. 

[5 If these “gratuitous and liberal concessions” should prove 
inadequate, and the Indians should persist in their extravagant 
demands, and resolve upon war,]| then let them feel that there are 
terrors also in the enmity of the white man, and that the blood 
of our wives and children cannot be shed without a righteous re- 
tribution. My solicitude on the subject of frontier protection has 
partially overruled the repugnance I have always felt for stand- 
ing armies. In the present disturbed condition of our foreign 
and Indian relation the proper security of the country at large 
and especially the peace and safety of our border settlements seem 
imperatively to require the immediate organization of a regular, 
permanent and efficient force.’ 

Throughout his entire administration, Lamar consistently ad- 
hered to the policy that he outlined in this first message to Con- 
gress. The Fourth Congress met at Austin, November 11, 1839. 
In his message of November 12, to that body, Lamar represented 
the beneficial results of his stern Indian policy. “The cries of 
captivity and murder,” he said 
have, of late, been seldom heard upon our borders. With the 
exception of a few recent massacres, resulting entirely from the 
temerity of our own people, the frontier has, for some time, en- 
joyed an almost equal security with the interior sections of the 
country; and is at the present moment in a state of tranquility 


‘Journal of the House of Representatives of the Republic of Texas, 3 
Congress, Regular Session, 173-176. 
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heretofore unknown, and which we hope, by proper vigilance and 
activity, to render as permanent as beneficial. 

He urged Congress to push a vigorous war against the Indians, 
“pursuing them to their hiding-places, without mitigation or com- 
passion, until they shall be made to feel that flight from our bor- 
ders, without the hope of return, is preferable to the scourges of 
war.”? 

Lamar did not believe it possible for the Indians and the Amer- 
ican settlers to live side by side on friendly terms. He advocated 
the removal beyond the territorial limits of the Republic of “every 
Indian tribe which had no rightful claim to reside in Texas.”® 
If any Indians could establish a just claim to land, they might 
remain but must become subject to the laws of Texas. 


II. Acts Provipinc FOR OFFENSIVE AND DEFENSIVE MEASURES 
AGAINST THE INDIANS 


Lamar’s advocacy of a stern and unrelenting Indian policy was 
evidently in accord with the idea of the majority in Congress, be- 
cause laws embodying his plans were soon passed. 

The regular session of the Third Congress assembled at Hous- 
ton, November 5, 1838, and adjourned January 24, 1839. The 
new Indian policy was not advocated by the President only, but 
received the support of G. W. Bonnell, Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. In November he made a report to Congress in which he 
stated that a treaty with the Indians was worth nothing unless 
it was preceded by a good chastising, and that the suffering on 
the frontier had been great enough to justify the immediate adop- 
tion of such measures. He recommended that a sufficient force of 
mounted men be raised as quickly as possible to march into their 
territory, to attack their villages and make them feel the horrors 
of war until they would welcome peace on any terms.t The House 
Committee on Indian Affairs reported January 9, 1839. It vividly 
brought out the impossibility of continuing the “temporizing pol- 


“Yoakum, History of Texas, II, 280-281. 

®Manuscript: “M. B, Lamar to Citizens of Liberty County near the 
Cushattee Towns and Villages,” July 9, 1839. Indian Affairs, Texas State 
Library. 

‘Reports of the United States Senate, 30 Congress, 1 Session, No. 171, 
38-50. 
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icy’ pursued by the preceding administration, and declared that 
“when the Indian dreads our power, then and then only will he 
be our firm friend and ally.”° Thus urged on by the President’s 
message, by the reports of the Indian commissioner, and the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, the Third Congress passed four bills pro- 
viding for offensive and defensive measures against the Indiaus. 
Lamar signed the first act on December 21, 1838. It provided for 
an extensive system of protection along the northern and western 
frontiers. A regiment of eight hundred and forty men, rank and 
file, was to be enlisted to serve for the term of three years unless 
sooner discharged. The regiment should be divided into eight 
detachments to be stationed respectively at or near the Red River, 
the Three Forks of the Trinity, the Brazos, Colorado, San Marcos, 
the head waters of the Cibolo, the Frio, and at or near the Nueces 
River. A military road should be laid off from the mouth of the 
Kiamisha Red River to the Nueces River, at the intersection of 
the road from Bexar to the Presidio del Rio Grande. The pro- 
tection of the frontier was to be further insured by the erection 
of forts along this road. As soon as the President might con- 
sider it expedient trading houses should be established near the 
posts, “in order to maintain amicable relations with the Indians.” 
Such part of the regiment as the President should determine might 
be cavalry, the colonel in command was, if practicable, to dis- 
tribute the force so that the space between each station should be 
traversed twice a day.® This bill looked forward to the establish- 
ment of a much more extensive system of frontier protection than 
had yet been attempted. But even this was not considered sufficient, 
and an act for the further protection of the frontier was passed. 
Lamar gave it his signature on December 29, 1838. It authorized 
the President to accept the services of eight companies of mounted 
volunteers for the term of six months, and to use the troops 
offensively or defensively as he might think best for the interests 
of the country.’ The third bill became law on January 23, 1839, 
and gave the President the power to accept the services of three 
companies of mounted volunteers for “immediate active service 


‘Journal of the House of Representatives, 3 Congress, Regular Session, 
311-312. 


“Gammel, Laws of Texas, II, 15-20. 
Tbid., II, 29-30. 
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on the frontiers of Bastrop and Milam counties for the term of 
six months unless sooner discharged.” On January 24, 1839, 
Lamar signed a bill which appropriated one million dollars to be 
used “for the purpose of raising such forces as the President may 
deem necessary for the defense of the country, and more effec- 
tually to carry into operation the several acts passed by this ses- 
sion of Congress.’”® 

When the regular session of the Third Congress adjourned the 
new Indian policy was well established, and measures for both 
defensive and offensive war had been passed. The Fourth Con- 
gress considered no further legislation for frontier protection nec- 
essary, but when the Fifth Congress assembled at Houston on 
November 2, 1840, the question again came up. An act was 
passed, which became a law on December 12, 1840. It authorized 
the raising of a corps of volunteers to dislodge the hostile Indians 
on the upper Brazos River. Ten thousand dollars was appro- 
priated for the purpose of purchasing beef for the expedition.'® 
On December 26, 1840, Acting-President Burnet signed a bill for 
raising three companies of spies for the western frontier. The 
President was required to appoint three persons who should then 
employ fifteen men each to act as spies on the western and north- 
western frontier for four months, unless sooner discharged.* In 
order to stimulate each county to protect itself against the Indians 
a bill was passed entitled “An Act to Encourage Frontier Protec- 
tion,” 
the settlers on the border counties of Fannin, Lamar, Red River, 
Bowie, Paschal, Panola, Harrison, Nacogdoches, Houston, Robert- 
son, Milam, Travis, Bexar, Gonzales, Goliad, Victoria, Refugio, 


and was signed by Burnet on February 4, 1841. It gave 


San Patricio, Montgomery, and Bastrop, the privilege of organiz- 
ing volunteer companies of not less than twenty nor more than 
fifty-six men, rank and file. Only one company could be enrolled 
in each county, and those belonging to it were to be exempt from 
militia duty, from working roads, from paying a state, county or 
corporation poll tax, and the tax on one horse. The captains 
might detail from their companies when necessary, a number of 


‘Gammel, Laws of Texas, II, 78. 
Tbid., II, 84-85. 

*Gammel, Laws of Texas, IT, 638. 
“Ibid., II, 475-476. 
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spies, not to exceed five, to act upon the frontier. Each volunteer 
in the company should receive one dollar per day while in active 
service, but no company could receive pay for more than fifteen 
days on one expedition, nor more than four months during a year. 
Each man was responsible for his own rations and equipment.’? 

Between 1838 and 1841, the President and Congress co-operated 
in making every effort possible to defend the frontier against the 
Indians, and, when it was considered necessary, to conduct offen- 


sive campaigns against them. 


III. Inpran Wars Durtnc LAamar’s ADMINISTRATION 


The inevitable result of the juxtaposition of the white man and 
the Indian was war. Houston had for a time postponed this ca- 
lamity by his policy of peace, although even he had been unable 
to prevent disturbances along the border. But the rapid growth 
of population in the new Republic was pushing the frontier into 
the Indian lands. The white man resented the presence of the 
red skinned savage on lands that might, under the hand of civili- 
zation, become fertile fields. The Indian, in turn, was constantly 
being angered by this gradual encroachment upon property he con- 
sidered his by every right. During Lamar’s administration the 
friction between the Indians and the settlers reached its climax. 
The President considered the pacific policy of Houston responsible 
for the constant Indian disturbances. He believed that the time 
had come for retaliation, and urged that only by prosecuting a 
war against the Indians could a lasting peace be secured.’ Gen- 
eral Albert Sidney Johnston, Secretary of War, was in sympathy 
with the President’s policy and believed that only by thorough 
organization of the frontier troops could the Indians be held ‘n 
check. Early in January, 1839, a series of Indian depredations 
gave an opportunity for trying out the new policy. The prairie 
Indians were severely punished in a series of unimportant cam- 
paigns under the leadership of Burleson, Moore, Bird and Rice." 
The two most notable Indian troubles during Lamar’s administra- 


"Gammel, Laws of Teras, 11, 646-648. 

*Journal of the House of Representatives of the Republic of Texas, 3 
Congress, Regular Session, 173-174. 

“William Preston Johnston, The Life of General Albert Sidney John- 
ston, 106. 
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tion were: the Expulsion of the Cherokees, and the Comanche 
War. In order to understand the practical working of the new 
Indian policy it will be necessary to go somewhat into detail con- 
cerning these events. 

Martin Lacy was appointed agent to the Cherokees, Shawnees 
and other Indian tribes, February 14, 1839. In his instructions 
to the new appointee, the President impressed upon him that his 
special mission at the time was to cultivate and preserve the 
friendly relations then existing between the frontier inhabitants 
of Texas and the Indian tribes. The claim of the Cherokees to 
territory “or even to occupancy” had not been recognized by the 
government. It was, therefore, of great importance to maintain 
the friendly relations with the Indians until the land question 
could be settled. The chiefs should be impressed with the value 
of a pacific course of action, and should be warned against having 
any communication with the prairie Indians, whose “atrocious 
conduct” made any adjustment with them out of the question 
until “ample satisfaction shall have been obtained for the de- 
struction of our slaughtered citizens.”** In May the Cherokee 
situation was becoming acute. Major B. C. Waters with a de- 
tachment of soldiers had been stationed on the great Saline in 
order to prevent any disturbance.’® His orders from the Secretary 
of War were to build a fort at that place.** The Matagorda Bul- 
letin of May 9, 1839, mentions the fact that Major Waters with 
his recently enlisted company has had time to reach the frontier 
by that date.** The Cherokees protested against Major Waters’s 
occupation of the great Saline, and threatened to make war if the 
troops attempted to build a fort at that place.1® The President 
wrote to the head men of the Cherokees, expressing his surprise 
at their conduct, and explaining to them the position of the gov- 
ernment in regard to their tribe. The government believed that 
the Cherokees were secret enemies or at best doubtful friends. 


“Manuscript: M. B, Lamar to Martin Lacy, February 14, 1839. Indian 
Affairs. 

*Manuscript: M. B. Lamar to Colonel Bowl and Other Headmen of 
the Cherokees, May, 1839. Indian Affairs. 

“The Colorado Gazette and Advertiser, July 4, 1839. 

*The Matagorda Bulletin, May 9, 1839. 

*Manuscript: M. B. Lamar to Colonel Bowl and other Headmen of the 
Cherokees, May, 1839; The Colorado Gazette and Advertiser, July 4, 1839. 
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Their villages had been the chief point where the enemies of the Re- 
public had met to make their plans, there existed a secret under- 
standing between the trader Cordova and the Cherokees, and the 
hostile Indians had been supplied with ammunition by the Cher- 
okees. Because of the above situation the military post was or- 
dered to be established on the Saline, with no intention of inter- 
rupting the Cherokees in the enjoyment of their possession, or 
any of their rights but for the purpose of guarding more effe2- 
tively against the incursions of the hostile tribes, and of prevent- 
ing their making the Cherokee settlements their headquarters for 
conspiracy and refuge. Lamar then proceeded to explain the im- 
possibility of the Cherokees remaining in the Republic as an in- 
dependent nation. Their removal was inevitable, and although he 
hoped it could be affected peacefully, he warned them that unless 
they consented to go the consequence would be “prompt and san- 
guinary war” which could terminate only in the destruction or 
expulsion of the Cherokees. He advised the Indians to abandon 
all ideas of war and to cultivate their crops in peace, and wait 
until Congress should adjust matters as “duty and honor shall 
require.”*° The writer has been unable to find exactly what reply 
Bowl made to the President’s communication. However, an article 
published in the Richmond Telescope and Register, July 31, 1839, 
says that 

Bowles responded to this letter by saying that he was willing to 
remove out of the limits of our republic, provided this government 
would pay for the improvements of his people, a proposition the 
President acceded to with alacrity, and immediately despatched 
commissioners for causing the proper assessments to be made, and 
every arrangement requisite for their departure. The larger por- 
tion of the debts thus incurred were to be assumed by the mer- 


chants of Nacogdoches and San Augustine, and the balance to be 
paid promptly in specie.*? 


The commissioners sent to treat with the Indians were: David 
G. Burnet, James S. Mayfield, Thomas J. Rusk, Albert Sidney 
Johnston, and J. W. Burton.2?. In case the commissioners failed 


*Manuscript: M. B. Lamar to Colonel Bowl and other Headmen of the 
Cherokees, May, 1839. 

Richmond Telescope and Register, July 31, 1839. 

=Richmond Telescope and Register, September 4, 1839. Official Report 
of General K. H. Douglas to Albert Sidney Johnston, Secretary of War. 
Nacogdoches, August, 1839, 
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to arrange for the peaceable removal of the Cherokees, they were 
to be expelled by force. In order to be prepared for this emer- 
gency, Colonel Edward Burleson, then in command of the regular 
army, was ordered to march with two companies of regulars to 
the appointed meeting place in the Cherokee territory. Major 
W. J. Jones, in command of two companies of volunteers, about 
two hundred in number, was also ordered to the peace conference. 
General Kelsey H. Douglas with several hundred East Texas 
militia was put in command of the whole force.2* When General 
Douglas assumed command on July 13, there were about nine 
hundred men at the headquarters camp. Albert Sidney Johnston, 
Secretary of War, in his report of November, 1839, gives the foi- 
lowing account of the efforts and final failure of the commissioners 
to come to terms with the Indians: 

Pending these movements [the assembling of the troops] Com- 
missioners Hon. David G. Burnet, Thomas J. Rusk, J. W. Burton, 
James S. Mayfield, and myself, appointed at the instance of Bowles, 
had been engaged for several days in endeavoring to bring about 
an arrangement, under your [Lamar’s] instructions, on an equi- 
table basis for the peaceable removal of the Cherokees. We had 
been instructed to allow a fair compensation for their improve- 
ments, to be ascertained by appraisement, and to be paid for in 
silver and goods before their removal. The commissioners, in 
several talks held with them, essayed every means to effect a 
friendly negotiation, but without success, and at noon on the 15th 
of July announced their failure.** 

General Douglas was ordered to march to the Cherokee camp, 
give the Indians a chance to submit to the terms proposed by the 
government, and in case they refused, make an immediate at- 
tack.*° When the troops arrived at the Cherokee camp they found 
it deserted. The Indians had retreated to a strong position near 
a Delaware village about sixteen miles from Camp Jackson.2° The 
Texans followed and came in sight of the village on the afternoon 


*John Henry Brown, Indian Wars and Pioneers of Texas, “The Ex- 
pulsion of the Cherokees from Texas in 1839,” 66-69. 

*William Preston Johnston, The Life of General Albert Sidney Johnston, 
108-110. 

*Richmond Telescope and Register, September 4, 1839. Official Report 
of General K. H. Douglas to Albert Sidney Johnston, Secretary of War. 
August, 1839. 

*Tbid.; William Preston Johnston, The Life of General Albert Sidney 
Johnston, 108-110. 
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of July 15. The Indians opened fire on the advanced guard, and 
this was the signal for an immediate attack by the troops, which 
resulted in the defeat, and flight of the Cherokees. Eighteen war- 
riors were left dead on the field and a great number were carried 
away wounded. The Texans had two men killed, one mortally 
wounded, and six slightly wounded.** The following morning, 
July 16, the troops marched in pursuit, and coming up with the 
Indians near the Neches again defeated and drove them from the 
field. Johnston says that after the affair of the Neches the Cher- 
okees made no stand against our troops, “but fled with great pre- 
cipitation from the country, thus terminating this vexed question 
of claim to soil and sovereignty, which our laws do not in any- 
wise concede to any Indian tribe within the limits of the Re- 
public.”?* In his report, Douglas says that the force of Indians 
engaged on that day was not less than seven or eight hundred. 
Their loss according to their own estimate was one hundred killed 
and wounded. Among the slain was their principal chief, “the 
Bowl.” The Texan loss was two killed and thirty wounded—three 
mortally.2® The army followed the Indians, destroying their vil- 
lages and corn fields, capturing or scattering their cattle, and kill- 
ing any warriors whom they were able to overtake.*® On the 
morning of July 25, scouts were dispatched in every direction to 
find whether there were any recent trails. All the scouts reported 
that the Cherokees had apparently “scattered and divided” and 
that further pursuit would be useless. Accordingly the troops 
started on their homeward march. Douglas in closing his report 
mentions the beauty and richness of the Indian Territory through 
which he had passed on his campaign. He said that the Indians 
consisting of Cherokees, Delawares, Shawnees, Caddos, Kickapoos, 
Biloxies, Creeks, Onchies, Muscogees, and some Seminoles, had 
established during the past summer many villages and had cleared 
and planted fields of corn, beans, peas, etc. Their extensive prep- 


Tbid. 

*William Preston Johnston, The Life of General Albert Sidney Johnston, 
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arations confirmed his belief that the Cherokees were planning to 
join the Mexicans in a war against the Republic. He estimated 
that they would have had ample food to supply their thousand 
warriors and a Mexican force for a year. In conclusion he makes 
the following suggestion: 

With the measures that are being adopted by the War Depart- 
ment for the establishment of a cordon of posts upon this frontier, 
permit me in conclusion to remark, that an expedition of one 
thousand men, who shall pass up the Sabine, and thence across 
to the Trinity and Brasos, and destroy in their march the villages 
and corn of the Indians in that quarter will not only give us peace 

1 the Indians but quietness from Mexico, who only look to o 
from the Indians but quietness from Mexico, wl ly look to our 
Indian neighbors as a means of annoyance to us.*? 


With the expulsion of the Cherokees, the question of the Indian 
land claims was settled. Lamar’s policy toward the Cherokees has 
been severely criticised by Yoakum, who could find no justifics- 
tion whatever for the President’s actions. He has presented only 
one side of the question, bringing out points that seem to prove 
that the government broke faith with the Indians. It should be 
remembered that the Cherokees had never been put in possession 
of the lands promised them by the Treaty of February 23, 1836. 
This treaty Yoakum says secured the effective co-operation of the 
Indians and their neutrality. The government of Texas was, 
therefore, under a moral obligation to put the treaty into effect. 
He then somewhat inconsistently traces the relations between the 
Indians and Mexicans and shows that communications were ca‘- 
ried on between the two, in regard to making war against the 
Republic.** The facts of the case are, that the Cherokees had 
never received a title to their lands either from the Spanish, Mexi- 
can, or Texan government; that they had only received a promise 
of land in a treaty made February 23, 1836, and never ratified.** 
In regard to the communications between the Cherokees and Mexi- 
cans for the purpose of making war on Texas, there seems to be 
no doubt that such correspondence did exist, but it is impossible to 
prove how seriously it affected the attitude of the Indians toward 


“Richmond Telescope and Register, September 4, 1839. 

“Yoakum, History of Texas, II, 264-281. 
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the government. In a campaign under Colonel Edward Burleson 
against the prairie Indians in the summer of 1839, Manuel Flores, 
a Mexican, was captured. On him were found letters from Gen- 
eral Canalizo, commander of the Central forces at Matamoras, to 
the chiefs of the Seminoles, Caddos, Biloxies, Kickapoos, and 
Cherokees. These letters contained plans of operations to be pur- 
sued in a war against the Republic.** To the government it 
seemed that after the Cherokees refused to accept the terms of 
the commissioners, necessity and self-preservation demanded their 
expulsion. 

The Comanches had always been considered dangerous enemies 
or at best doubtful friends. In May, 1838, a party of these In- 
dians had come to the town of Houston at President Houston’s 
invitation to arrange a treaty. After the negotiation of the treaty. 
they retired still under the white flag and when still within sight 
of the town killed two men. Near Gonzales they captured a girl 
of about fourteen. Shortly afterward near San Antonio they 
killed six men.** The Comanches continued to harass the settle- 
ments in spite of any treaties which were negotiated with them. 
Louis P. Cooke, one of the commissioners sent to select the site 
of the new capital, wrote March 12, 1839, from the frontier to 
General Johnston: 


The people of both the Brazos and the Colorado sections of 
country are in a continual state of alarm; and I am convinced 
that speedy relief must be had, or depopulation will necessarily 
soon ensue. The whole country is literally swarming with red- 
skins. I received an order at Bastrop directing the organization 
of the militia which I delivered to Judge Cunningham. He com- 
menced his duty immediately. The people, so far as I have had 
an opportunity of observing, appear quite willing to comply with 
anything that may be desired of them for the defense of their 
frontier, or the systematizing of the militia. 

Colonel Karnes, commandant of the post of San Antonio, ar- 
rived in Houston Saturday, July 6, 1839. He said that parties 
of Indians occasionally made their appearance in the neighborhood 
of Bexar, but that they did comparatively little damage except in 


*William Preston Johnston, The Life of General Albert Sidney Johnston, 
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the way of plunder.** The Morning Star of August 1, 1839, says 
that the reports from the west are gloomy and dispiriting on ac- 
count of the depredations committed by the Indians and Mexicans 
upon the lives and property of the citizens.** 

January 10, 1840, Colonel Karnes wrote to the Secretary of 
War, informing him that three Comanches had entered that city 
bringing with them a Mexican captive. They stated that eighteen 
days before their nation had held a general council, and had 
elected a distinguished chief to visit the settlements and treat 
with the Texans for a treaty of peace on any terms. Karnes in- 
formed the Indians that the government would make a treaty 
only on condition that the Comanches would release all American 
captives, make restoration for all stolen property, and deliver 
future depredators to the Texans for punishment. These things 
had already been agreed to in the Council, the three Indians in- 
formed him. They also claimed that their tribe had refused to 
join either the Cherokees or the Mexican Centralists against the 
Republic. Karnes says that these statements may be true, but 
that the “known treachery and duplicity” of the Comanches make 
him doubtful. However, he treated them well, made an appoint- 
ment to meet their principal chiefs and a large number of the 
tribe in twenty or thirty days at San Antonio, and dismissed them 
with presents. Colonel Karnes suggested that two commissioners 
be at once appointed to treat with the Comanches. He thought 
that they should be accompanied by a sufficient force to seize the 
Indians as hostages for the American captives if necessary.** In 
accordance with this suggestion Secretary Johnston wrote to 
Colonel William 8S. Fisher, commander of the First Regiment of 
Infantry, instructing him to march three companies to San An- 
tonio. In case the prisoners were brought in the Indians were 
to be treated kindly and allowed to depart without molestation, 
but if the prisoners were not produced the savages were to be 
seized as hostages. Some of their number were to be sent as 
messengers to inform the tribe that until the white prisoners were 
sent in the Indian captives would not be released. The instruec- 


“The Morning Star, Houston, July 10, 1839. 

Tbid., August 1, 1839. 

Manuscript: Colonel H. W. Karnes to Secretary of War. January 
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tions further said: “It has been usual, heretofore, to give presents. 
For the future such custom will be dispensed with.”*® Colonel 
Hugh McLeod, Adjutant-General, and Colonel William G. Cooke, 
Quartermaster-General, were appointed commissioners to treat 
with the Comanches. After receiving instructions similar to those 
given Colonel Fisher, they went to San Antonio to wait for the 
arrival of the Indians.*° 

In a letter to Lamar on March 20, 1840, McLeod gives an ac- 


count of all that transpired after the arrival of the Comanches: 


On yesterday morning the 19th inst. two runners came into 
town and announced the arrival of the Comanches, who, about a 
month since, held a talk at this place, and promised to bring in 
the Texian prisoners in their camp. The party consisted of 65 
men, women, and children. The runners also informed us that 
they had with them but one prisoner (the daughter of Mr. Lock- 
hart). 

They came to town. The little girl was very intelligent, and 
told us that she had seen several of the other prisoners, at the 
principal camp a few days before she left; and that they brought 
her in to see if they could get a high price for her, and if so, would 
bring in the rest, one at a time. 

Having ascertained this, it became necessary to execute your 
orders, and take hostages for the safe return of our own people— 
and the order was accordingly given by Col. Wm. G. Cooke, acting 
Secretary of War. 

Lieut Col. Fisher, 1st Infantry, was ordered to march up two 
companies, and place them in the immediate vicinity of the coun- 
cil room. The chiefs were then called together, and were asked, 
“Where are the prisoners you promised to bring in to this talk?” 
One of them, Muke-war-rab, the chief who held the last talk and 
made the promise, replied—“We have brought in the only one we 
had; the others are with other tribes.” A pause ensued, because, 
as this was a palpable lie, and a direct violation of the pledge 
given scarcely a month since, we had the only alternative left us. 
He observed the pause, and asked quickly, “How do you like 
answer ?” 

The order was now given to march one company into the council 
room, and the other in the rear of the building, where the warriors 
were assembled. During the execution of this order, the talk was 
re-opened, and the terms of a treaty directed by your excellency to 
be made with them in the case the prisoners were restored, were 
discussed, and they were told the treaty would be made when they 

*Manuscript: Albert Sidney Johnston, Secretary of War, to Colonel 
Wm. S. Fisher. January 30, 1840. Indian Affairs. 
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brought in the prisoners. They had acknowledged that they had 
violated all their previous treaties, and yet tauntingly demanded 
that new confidence should be reposed in another promise to bring 
in the prisoners. 

The troops being now posted, the chiefs and captains were told 
that they were our prisoners—and would be kept as hostages for 
the safety of our people, then in their hands, and they might send 
the young men to the tribe, and as soon as our friends were re- 
stored they should be liberated. 

Capt. Howard, whose company was stationed in the council 
house, posted sentinels at the doors and drew up his men across 
the room. We told the chiefs that the soldiers they saw were 
their guards, and descended from the platform. The chiefs im- 
mediately followed. One sprang to the back door and attempted 
to pass the sentinel, who presented his musket, when the chief drew 
his knife and stabbed him. A rush was then made to the door. 
Capt. Howard collared one of them, and received a severe stab 
from him in the side. He ordered the sentinel to fire upon him, 
which he immediately did, and the Indian fell dead. They now 
all drew their knives and bows, and evidently resolved to fight to 
the last. Col. Fisher ordered, “fire if they resist.” The Indians 
rushed on, attacked us desperately, and a general order to fire be- 
came necessary. The chiefs in the council house, twelve in num- 
ber, were immediately shot. 

The council house being cleared, Capt. Howard was ordered to 
form in front, to receive any who might attempt to retreat in 
that direction. He was subsequently relieved of command, in con- 
sequence of the severity of his wound, by Capt. Gillen, who com- 
manded the company during the rest of the action. 

Capt. Redd, whose company was formed in rear of the council 
house, was attacked by the warriors in the yard, who fought with 
desperation. They were repulsed and driven into the stone houses, 
from which they kept up a galling fire with their bows, and a few 
rifles. Their arrows, when they struck, were driven to the feather. 

A small party succeeded in breaking through, and gained the 
opposite bank of the river, but were pursued by Col. Wells, with 
a party of mounted men, and all killed but one, a renegade Mex- 
ican. 

A single warrior, who threw himself into a very strong stone 
house, refused every offer of his life, sent to him through the 
squaws, and after killing and wounding several of our men, was 
forced out by fire late at night, and fell as he passed the door. 

In a melee action, and so unexpected, it was impossible to dis- 
criminate between the sexes, so similar in dress, and several women 
were shot; but when discovered all were spared, and twenty-nine 
women and children remain our prisoners. airs 

The regular troops did their duty, and the citizens rallied to 
our aid, as soon as the firing was heard. 
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Upwards of a hundred horses and large quantity of buffalo robes 
and peltries were taken. 

At the request of all the prisoners, a squaw has been liberated, 
and well mounted, to go to the main tribe and tell them we are 
willing to exchange prisoners. She promises to return in four 
days with our captive friends, and Col. Cooke and myself wi!l 
wait here until her return. 

A list of the casualties shows that the Texans lost seven killed 
and eight wounded, the Indians lost thirty-five killed, including 
three women and two children, and twenty-seven women and chil- 
dren and two old men captured.** 

Shortly after the squaw had departed on her errand a party of 
Comanches appeared under a white flag some distance from town. 
They had brought several white children whom they exchanged 
for the Indian captives.** 

During the succeeding months the Comanches, anxious for re- 
venge, made a number of depredations on the settlers. However, 
the fact that these raids were greatly exaggerated and taken en- 
tirely too seriously, is shown by an article published July 8, 1840, 
in the Austin City Gazette. The editor begs leave to differ with 
those of his contemporaries who treat so seriously the various 
rumors of war and the frequent calls for the militia. He thinks 
that it does not speak well for the country to be so excited about 
these various rumors, for “Texas stands upon a proud eminence 
far above such contemptible enemies as a renegade party of Mex- 
Another ar- 


9943 


icans or a few disaffected parties of Comanches. 
ticle to the same effect was published in the Colorado Gazette and 
Advertiser on August 1. The editor says that every time a horse 
is stolen or a pig shot “immediately another Comanche depredation 
is trumped up and put in circulation, with a thousand appalling 
circumstances. That these Indians have appeared near Austin 
once or twice no one will doubt! but that every horse stolen }s 
taken by them; no one should believe.’*4 

However exaggerated the reports may have been concerning the 
Indian raids during the spring and summer of 1840, it is certainly 
true that the Comanches were planning to revenge their murdered 
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warriors, for early in August they swept down upon the settle- 
ments in great numbers. On August 4 a large body crossed the 
road at McClure’s hill and took the trail toward the south. This 
news reached Gonzales on the 6th. Couriers were sent to warn 
the settlements on the Lavaca and the Guadalupe, and a company 
of twenty-four men, commanded by Ben McCulloch, started in 
pursuit of the Comanches. In the meantime, the Indians had 
reached Victoria, surrounded the town, and, after a short fight 
with the men, who had hastily collected to defend the town, they 
retreated, driving before them the horses and cattle on the prairie. 
The following morning, August 7, the Comanches again attacked 
the town, but finally retreated across the Guadalupe to Linnville, 
a small place of only five houses. Most of the inhabitants fled to 
the bay, where they went on board a lighter. The Comanches had 
killed up to this time fifteen people at or near Victoria and six 
around Linnville.4* Yoakum estimates the number of Indians at 
four hundred and Brown at one thousand.*® The writer has been 
unable to verify either estimate. 

The news of the Comanche raid spread rapidly and a force of 
two hundred Texans, commanded by General Felix Huston and 
Colonel Edward Burleson, gathered at Plum Creek. The Texans 
made a surprise attack and completely defeated the savages.** 

In October, 1840, Colonel J. H. Moore organized a force of 
ninety Texans and twelve Lipan Indians for the purpose of in- 
vading the Comanche territory. He attacked the Comanche vil- 
lage on the Red Fork of the Colorado about three hundred miles 
north of Austin, killed about one hundred and thirty warriors 
and captured thirty-four.*s This battle ended the Comanche in- 
cursions for a long time, as it made the Indians realize that war 
with Texas was unprofitable, and caused them to make raids into 
Mexico instead of the Republic.*® 

In 1841 two expeditions of some importance were made into the 
Indian territory. Between four and five hundred volunteers from 
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ted River assembled and organized as a regiment between July 15 
and July 20. General Edward H. Tarrant, commander of the 
militia, assumed command and controlled the expedition, which 
moved toward the southwest. About the same time General James 
Smith, commander of the militia in Nacogdoches district, started 
on a similar expedition with a regiment of militia and volunteers. 
The Indians fled and scattered as the Texans advanced, so th:t 
both expeditions returned without having a single fight. How- 
ever, the invasion of the Indian territory probably had the effect 
of holding the savages in check and of preparing them for future 
treaties.*° 


IV. ConciLratory MEASURES 


On July 9, 1839, Lamar wrote to the citizens of Liberty County 
near the Cushatti or Koasati towns and villages, and to the 
Cushatti Indians, concerning the disturbances which had been 
taking place between the white settlers and the Indians. He ex- 
plained, in his letter to the Texans, that disturbances with the 
Indians should be avoided “if it can be done without compro- 
mitting the rights of our citizens, or sacrificing our National dig- 
nity.” The Cushatties, though weak themselves, might join some 
more powerful tribe unless their rights were protected. He made 
it clear that it was the settled policy and determination of the 
government to remove from the Republic those Indian tribes which 
had no rightful claim to reside in Texas, and he hoped that this 
result could be brought about without delay or bloodshed. In his 
communication to the Cushatties, Lamar said that he was sorry 
to hear that the white men and Indians had been quarreling, and 
that he believed both parties were to blame. He stated that he 
had written the whites to abstain from interrupting the Indians 
again without notifying him, and he expected that the Indians in 
their turn would conduct themselves with honesty and propriety. 
If the Indians steal property it must be returned and the offender 
punished. If any of the white men encroach on the Indians, the 
trouble must be referred to the Indian agent whom he has ap- 
pointed. By these means the President hopes that the friendship 
which has existed for so many years between the whites and the 
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Cushatties may be continued.** In spite of this attempt to bring 
about amicable relations between the citizens of Liberty County 
and the Cushatties, affairs were still in an unsettled state October 
28, 1839, as may be seen by a petition sent to Hon. D. P. Coil. 
The report stated that the Cushatties, Alabamas, and Muscogees 
were without homes and were consequently very troublesome to 
the whites on whose land they were staying. The citizens of Lib- 
erty County asked for their removal elsewhere, and nominated 
Mr. Thomas Stubblefield to be their agent.>? Congress passed 
“An Act Authorizing the President to Have Surveyed a Reserve 
of Land for the Coshattee and Alabama Indians,” which became 
a law January 14, 1840. It provided that two leagues of land 
be surveyed for the Cushatties and two for the Alabamas; that 
this land should include the villages of both tribes; that a strip 
of land thirty miles square be surveyed “at some proper point on 
the frontier” on which all the friendly Indians shall be placed as 
soon as circumstances shall permit; and that the government shall 
always exercise jurisdiction over the soil included in the surveys 
and criminal jurisdiction over the aforesaid Indians.5* T. J. 
Stubblefield had been commissioned Indian agent to the Cushatties 
and Alabamas in January, 1840. In his report to A. S. Lipscomb, 
Secretary of State, Stubblefield stated that he had located the 
Cushatties and Alabamas on their respective land, with which they 
appeared to be satisfied.** 

In the campaign against the Cherokees in July, 1839, the Texans 
entered the Shawnee village and forced the Indians to surrender 
their gun locks as a pledge that they would not make war against 
the Republic.** In consequence of this, the Shawnees came to 
Nacogdoches, and on August 2, 1839, entered into a treaty with 
the Republic. The Indians promised to leave Texas peaceably if 
they received payment for the improvements on their land, for 
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their crops, and for all property left behind through necessity or 
choice. The removal should take place as soon as the necessary 
arrangements could be made. The government promised to fur- 
nish supplies and transportation for destitute families.°° There 
is no record of the ratification of this treaty by the senate, but it 
shows nevertheless the characteristics of Lamar’s Indian policy, 
even when dealing with Indians who were at peace with the gov- 
ernment. 
V. Cost anp ResuLts or Lamar’s PoLicy 


The Comptroller in 1854 estimated that the expenditures on 
account of the Indians between 1839-1841, was $2,552,319.°7 As 
compared with the cost of Indian affairs during Houston’s two 
administrations this amount is enormous. During the last year of 
Houston’s first term, $190,000 was expended on the Indians, and 
during the three years of his second term $94,092.°° Lamar’s 
policy of frontier protection and his vigorous prosecution of In- 
dian wars were the principal sources of expenditure on account of 
the Indians. The amount paid to agents and commissioners would 
naturally be small in comparison to the cost of several campaigns. 

Lamar’s policy toward the Indians resulted in, (1) opening up 
to the settlers the valuable Cherokee lands in East Texas, (2) in 
extending the western frontier and rendering it safer for the emi- 
grant, (3) in establishing in Texas the principle of removing the 
native and friendly tribes to reservations, and (4) in forcing the 
Indians to realize the growing power of the Republic. Lamar be- 
lieved that only through an exhibition of strength could the In- 
dians be brought to accept peace on the proper terms.*® It can- 
not be overlooked that the path may have been well paved for 
Houston’s subsequent pacific policy, by the wars prosecuted dur- 
ing Lamar’s administration. 

(Continued. ) 


*Manuscript: Treaty with the Shawnee Indians held at Nacogdoches, 
August 2, 1839. 
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THE BRYAN-HAYES CORRESPONDENCE 
EDITED BY E. W. WINKLER 
Vv 
BRYAN TO HAYES 


Dear Rud: Galveston, July Ist, 1873. 

It has been very long since I have heard from you. I fear 
that the terms used in my last about those who have ruled over 
the South gave offence. I did not mean to offend and if I gave 
offence I regret it, for I do not write and have not written to 
give you offence. I send you to Cin. and your uncle to Fremont 
a pamphlet containing proceedings of “Texian Veterans” includ- 
ing my address to them at Houston on 14 May last. You will 
see from that, my political views as to our situation, and what I 
say to the public. My influences as exerted upon the masses are 
conservative. I can truthfully say that all I have said and done 
since the war has been of that character. Yet, when I have writ- 
ten to you, I have spoken plainly and truthfully with the hope of 
effecting some good, for the oppressed. Look now at Louisiana, 
South Carolina and other States; their condition is deplorable; 
scarcely hope is left them. Can you of the North look with 
indifference on these white people, forced by a power they do 
not wish to resist to social equality, degradation and amalgama- 
tion? My God my heart sickens at the future. I will not 
dwell on what must be harmful to both. 

I want you to know that, I feel your silence. If you really 
mean indifference, of course let it continue; but if your heart 
beats truly as ever, then I want our correspondence to continue. 
I am as I have ever been. I rec’d sometime ago a slip from a 
newspaper containing notice of Al Buttles’ death. Write me 
about it. Poor Al, how bright once and once so dear to me as 
we climbed the hills around Kenyon. Fay too is gone. You 
the best beloved of all is still here; so am I, but broken in health. 
Rud we were in the same class for four years. Let’s cling closer. 
and cultivate more tenderly these noblest affections of our na- 


tures. My heart, and I believe yours, warms up as disinterest- 
edly to each other as when we were boys together. 
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With affectionate regards to your wife and children, and to 
that noble old man, the pure in heart, my old friend, your uncte, 
give my love. 

As ever yours 
Guy M. B. 
BRYAN TO HAYES 


Dear Rud: Galveston, Sept. 15th, 1873. 

I was glad to get your last, some time since, and should have 
answered sooner; but from what you say in regard to correspond- 
ence I suppose vou have not expected an earlier reply. It seems 
to me that your situation of “independence” is one that would 
suit your views and feelings. Now that you are the regulator 
of your own acts, thoughts and feelings, and not by party or 
the public, it gives you the opportunity of speaking out in favor 
of reform and purification in public affairs. The condition of 
the South would be a noble theme for you if it should be con- 
genial to your feelings. In Texas, we hope before long to have 
once more an honest judiciary and honest officials generally. 
We should have been swamped here as they have been in Louis- 
iana and other States, but for our great recuperative powers, 
and the good sense of some of our leading Southern men in Texas. 
My views are conservative and have been all the time. 

I notice what you say in regard to Texas history, and docu- 
ments of early times. I shall try and prepare something as you 
suggest in regard to the times of St[ephen F.] Austin and send 
to you for publication in the periodicals as you propose. 

The yellow fever is not in our city although a great scare has 
been gotten up about it. It is bad at Shreveport and is increas- 
ing in N. QO. but is not an epidemic there as yet. 

My children are well and my own health is improving. Give 
my love to your Uncle, my dear old friend; may his days be 
long with you and may each of you enjoy the society of the 
other more and more. I am glad that he and you have found 
the congenial work of founding and completing the Birchard 
Library. I should like much to feel that we are to each other 
as we have ever been, and that our letters will be more frequent. 
You shall requlate our correspondence. Present me affection- 
ately to your wife. I have always retained her appearance be- 
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fore me as she was, when I last saw her in Cin. 1856. Your 
brother-in-law Doc Webb, where is he and what doing? To your 
children teach them as I do to remember the friend of their 
father. 

We are about the beginning of our State elections. The Dem- 
ocrats will sweep the State from 40 to 60 thousand unless fraud, 
cheating and force are used to prevent. Banning Norton*® is on 
the Republican ticket for Superintendent of Common Schools. 

Yours affectionately as ever 
Guy M. Bryan. 


BRYAN TO HAYES 


House of Representatives, 
My dear Rud: Austin, Texas, Feb. Ist, 1874. 

I have this moment received with a large mail your letter of 
the 26th ult., announcing the death of your uncle. My old 
friend and a man I loved. A pure man a good friend. He 
lived a long life, was useful and blessed. I am glad you and 
your family were with him months before he died, and that his 
last days were passed in the bosom of your family. I am sad 
at his death, but I feel that an upright man has passed on by 
and will receive such reward hereafter as is allotted to the good 
and just in this life, and that he died in green old age. You 
will miss him more after his death, and time will show the neces- 
sity of his presence to the full measure of your happiness. I 
feel this every day in my own case in regard to her who was my 
light and life. 

You refer to my entrance into public life, and election to the 
speakership. The first was forced upon me, and the latter came 
without the slightest electioneering on my part with unanimity 
on part of the members. This was very gratifying, and is and 
will be a green spot in memory. 

You say in your letter “I may say that there is no division 
of opinion here as to the course of your late Governor. It seems 
to us to have been grossly ill judged. Of course our informa- 
tion about it, is of the meagerest sort.” I do not know that I 
understand you, but if you will write me your views on receipt 


*Anthony Banning Norton was a graduate of the class of 1840 of 
Kenyon College. 
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of this, I will give you a fair and just account of what tran- 
spired. 

Every effort was made with Gov. Davis to induce him to avoid 
the unpleasant results that followed, but he was influenced by 
bad and unscrupulous men who had every thing to gain and 
nothing to lose in trouble and disturbance. I went with the 
Joint Committee that waited on him, and I know of what I 
speak. Had Davis been left to himself I think his actions 
would have been different. The Legislature was perfectly will- 
ing to let him hold over until the 28th of April next, the time he 
claimed that his office expired; not that we thought he rightly 
claimed this, but because the Constitution provided that the 
tov holds over until his successor is qualified. His term of 
office commenced upon the date of his election and expired in 
last December. 

Give my love to your wife and children and regard me as ever 

Your friend 
Guy M. Bryan. 
HAYES TO BRYAN 


My Dear Guy: Fremont, O, 22 June 1874 

I have been on the point of writing to you many times of late. 
But since the death of Uncle Birchard a variety of calls have 
led me to postpone it. I hope I am not too late to reach you 
before you go on your summer travels. It would give me and 
my wife a great deal of pleasure to have you come with any or 
all of your children, and spend the hot weather with us. We 
are, you know, near several of the best of the summer resorts. 
You can make headquarters with us and go and come as you 
please to the Islands in Lake Erie, Niagara, St Catharines, 
Upper Lakes & &c We are all in good health, house room, 
servants &c &c. The money panic brings to us some inconve- 
niences, but on the whole we are prosperous and content. Do 
not take this as a merely formal thing. As I get along in life, 
old times, old friends, and all things belonging to the younger 
part of life grow dearer and nearer. We can have a good jolly 
time together I know, and our little folks as well. I hope you 
have made no other arrangements and that within a few weeks 
you will come North. 
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My oldest son will graduate next week at Cornell University. 
My second is at the same place just closing his Sophomore year. 
The third is well grown, but is not a healthy lad—not absolutely 
an invalid, but he gives us some anxiety about his future. The 
three smaller ones are all fine promising children. Let me hear 
from you, and believe me 

As ever your friend 
R B Hayes 
BRYAN TO HAYES 


Dear Rud: Galveston, Sept. 4th, 1874 

Your letter came and was considered by me after I had re- 
turned from a trip into the interior of the State. I was there 
taken sick and after recovery again had to leave home. I am 
again at home and have reached my decision as to your very 
kind and affectionate invitation to visit you with my children. 
I have hoped since the receipt of your letter that I might my- 
self run up this month and remain in the North until middle 
of Oct., but now I see no chance of doing so. I appreciate your 
invitation as the evidence of that old time feeling so dear to me. 
Like yourself I value such feeling and especially with those I 
loved and trusted most in the halcyon days of youth. I have 
always regretted that my old college friends were not citizens 
of this State so that we could often meet and exchange greetings. 

My children are four. My oldest, Willie, left for school on 
yesterday. He is at the Military Institute at Austin, is fifteen 
next Jan., full of life, energy and fun, nearly as tall as his 
father now. My next, Laura, (her mother’s name) is a good 
intelligent girl of 11 years; and the next (and my pet,) Hally, 
is a little sparrow, fair, blue eyes and light auburn hair of six 
years, next 10th of Jan; and my last, born two weeks before 
his mother’s death, named by her after me immediately on his 
birth, is my noblest looking child and much like his mother in 
eyes, complexion, shape of face and disposition. They are all well 
and in charge of their grandmother and Aunt (Mrs. Ballinger) 
doing as well as children can do without a mother. They and 
I live with Mr. Ballinger. I have a room in the house and it 
is my home. 

I regret much to hear of the uneasiness that the delicate health 
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of one of your boys gives you. You have been fortunate in your 
children and I sincerely desire that you and your wife will 
long be spared suffering on their account. Care and anxiety is 
the lot of parents however, and when it comes we must teach 
ourselves to endure. 

Would not a trip to Texas benefit your son, or would it not 
be a good idea to place him at school at Austin with my boy. 
Can’t you make investments in Texas that would pay you to go 
over it and place some of your means for the benefit of your 
sons in our lands. If so could you not bring your son with 
you and the change of climate might do him good. The Legis- 
lature of Texas meets in Austin on 12th of Jan. next (my birth- 
day); I will be there as a member (and speaker) if I have 
health to go. 

Strong efforts were made to get me to consent for my name 
to go before the Congressional Convention for nomination but I 
would not consent. I really did not desire the place and I am 
not well enough off in worldly goods to fill it, and I wish to be 
with my little ones. 

Present me affectionately to your wife and children and re- 
gard me always as of yore. Truly your friend, 

Guy M. Bryan. 
HAYES TO BRYAN 


My dear Guy: Fremont, O. 2 Jany 1875 
Your letter of the 19th came duly. After some search and 
inquiry I do not find a copy of the new Constitution which was 
defeated in August last. I have a number of copies carefully 
laid away, and will surely get one soon. I hope also to obtain 
a copy of the Debates for you. I go to Columbus on Wednes- 
day to attend a meeting of our State Board on the Centennial 
Exhibition at Philadelphia in 1876, & shall probably get them 
then. Our defeated Constitution was no doubt a pretty good 
one, but we had a pretty good one already. This fact with the 
unpopularity of the late Convention, caused mainly by its 
greatly protracted session and tedious discussions, worked the 
overwhelming defeat of the new paper. I thought it a slight 


improvement on the old one, and did not vote on its adoption 
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at all. If I had felt interest enough in the question to go to 
the polls I should probably have voted for it. 

It seems to me that the most important thing in Texas, as 
everywhere else, is Education for all. I, of course, don’t be- 
lieve in forcing Whites and Blacks together. But both classes 
should be fully provided for. I recognize fully the evil of rule 
by ignorance. I see enough of it under my own eyes. You are 
not so much worse off in this respect than New York, Chicago, 
and other cities having a large uneducated population. But the 
remedy is not, I am sure, to be found in the abandonment of 
the American principle that all must share in government. The 
Whites of the South must do as we do, forget to drive and learn 
to lead the ignorant masses around them. But I will not argue. 
You and I are now nearer together than we have been since our 
boyhood. We shall probably soon vote the same ticket. But 
not if you continue to indulge a hope that slavery is in some 
form to be restored. That is surely not to be. 

We are all in health and are together enjoying the holidays. 
My visits to Texas must be postponed a few years until the two 
little ones are larger. Did I send you their picture? If not 
I will. 

In planning for next summer, don’t forget that here is a home 
to which you will be warmly welcomed. 

As ever 
R B Hayes 
BRYAN TO HAYES 


Dear Hayes: Galveston, Jan. 8th, 1875. 
I have just received yours of the 2nd. I am obliged to you 
for your intentions in regard to the copy of the “rejected Con- 
stitution,” and debates thereon. I suppose our Legislature will 
call a Convention. But in consequence of what has been done 
in Louisiana I would prefer that it should be postponed until 
after the Presidential election, for it is apparent to me now 
that if they can, the Republicans (for party purposes) will excite 
the Northern people against the South, on the ground that the 
negroes will not get justice unless the soldiery interfere. There 
is no desire on the part of the South to put back the negroe into 
slavery or its equivalent. What is desirable for both sections is. 
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that intelligence and property should have their proper weight 
in government. Ignorance and vice have so long dominated in 
the South, that the people are nearly ruined. All concur in 
the opinion that the negroes are citizens, that they are entitled to 
protection, and that they must have it. But we want good gov- 
ernment, for their sakes as well as our own. They do not know 
how to govern, and have been used for the purposes of designing 
and selfish men. It would be far better for the negroe that the 
intelligent tax paying citizens should govern; it would be better 
for society and the prosperity of our section and yours. 

If any one tries to produce the impression on your mind, and 
on that of the Northern people, that the idea of the Southern 
people is to degrade the negroe, you may be assured Rud that 
it is for party purposes or selfish objects. Texas is doing all 
she can to elevate the negroe; it is for her interest to do so. 
We have schools throughout the state and no discrimination 
shown between colors, except to keep them in separate schools. 
We appropriated last session $500,000 for this purpose, and if 
let alone in time we will complete our school system just what 
you say we ought to do. The system now is defective for both 
colors, not more to the blacks than to the whites; but as we 
work under it, and by its working ascertain the defects, we will 
improve the plan until we have one that will meet the wants of 
both races. I agree with you and so do the intelligent white 
masses that we must Jead the negroe, and help him upward for 
our own good. If the negroe is let alone, the whites of the 
South know him best and will manage him rightly for his im- 
provement and their good. You did not send me the pictures 
of your children. I would like to get them. 

I thank you for your warm invitation to visit you and when 
I can do so I will. I am sorry that you can’t come South and 
to Texas. I am glad Platt will. He will go back with different 
views as to Southern people. 

If I am not at home when Platt comes tell him to go to Bal- 
linger & Jack’s office: he will find one or both there; and pre- 
sent the letter I enclosed to him. If the Legislature is in ses- 
sion I shall be in Austin, where I will be glad to see him and 
present him to my friends. You know I called with you to see 
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him when I was in Columbus. I have never ceased to regard 
him with the feelings of my youth, when he so kindly treated 
me as your friend and guest at Columbus. Your sister I have 
cherished in memory, and can now see her in my mind’s eye as 
she appeared when at home, treating me with the utmost kind- 
ness and affection. Give my affectionate regards to your wife 
and always speak of me kindly to your children. 
Yours, 
Guy M. Bryan. 


P. S. My brother Austin enclosed your letter (to him) to 
me. I thank you for your subscription to the old veterans. I 
think with you on this subject of collecting the material of the 
past for history from the actors of those days. 


BRYAN TO HAYES 


Dear Rud; Galveston, Texas, June 24th, 1875. 

I have yours of this month, informing me that you are in the 
field of politics again. I do not regret this for your sake, but 
[am] especially glad for that of the country. If you will take 
the course you indicate (and which I strongly urge you to do)— 
“that the era of good feeling has come,” that the white people of 
the South are the brethren of the Northern people, with whom 
there is and must ever be the strongest natural ties, as well as 
those of interest and identity in government; and that the negro 
now must be let alone to work out his future with the people with 
whom he lives and that there must be [no?] farther interference 
on the part of the general government in his behalf, but his con- 
dition and relations must be left with the superior race in the 
States where his lot is cast; and that the general government and. 
people of the North must do all they can to restore confidence 
between the people of the two sections, and make the Southern 
people feel that the government is an equal one for all the States, 
and not one of the North only. I predict if you are successful in 
your race you will be the nominee of your party for the next presi- 
dency. I predict also, leading off as you will on these high prin- 
ciples of fraternity and equality, and advocating, too, strongly and 
with powerful argument the necessity and advantages of local gov- 
ernment as founded by our fathers and known as State Rights (I 
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do not mean secession, nullification, etc.), you will be most grate- 
fully remembered by the South. You now have it in your power 
more than any other man, by a proper course, to form and ride the 
crest of the great tidal wave of reform that can sweep over the 
country. You can make not only a good name, but be regarded 
as a benefactor to your country. Ask Platt and Gen’l Mitchell 
what they saw in the La. Legislature, and then pause and ask 
yourself if the North has done right in imposing such a govern- 
ment on the South, and whether she ought not now feel it a high 
duty to make amends. “The South has been carried by carpet- 
baggers and others, who, yoked to the negro element, have pitted 
themselves against resident intelligence, and kept those States in 
a constant broil. Taxation has been murderous, and corruption 
the rule; and no matter how sound our financial policy may be- 
come it will not cure all our ills until the South is at peace, her 
industry thoroughly and beneficially reorganized, the mercernary 
scoundrels, who have fattened on her troubles, expelled by force 
of public opinion north, and the political elements of the sections 
reconciled to each other. So long as there exists in the South a 
well recognized and powerful class of men, whose interest it is to 
keep up the dissensions between the two races, there can be no 
peace.” So writes a Northern man, and I agree with him; so 
would I have you to think and speak in this canvass and let your 
speeches be published in the Tribune, Herald, and Sun of N. Y. 
Picture such a course, and you will be hailed as a benefactor North 
and South. And you seize the opportunity of greatness now 
“forced” upon you. Make, Rud, the most of the opportunity. I 
tell you it is a great one, and it can be offered only to one of your 
side to make the most of it. As to the “Catholic question,’ I am 
afraid you may hurt yourself on this, unless you are very thought- 
ful and discreet; the danger is in running into religious intolerance, 
which you know is opposed to the settled convictions of the Amer- 
ican people. If you can strike the Catholics in their vulnerable 
parts, and avoid exciting the cry of intolerance, you may steer 
your craft through the rocks. I call your attention to this as 
meriting your especial care and profound consideration during the 
whole canvass. I of course however know nothing of the local 
feeling on the question you refer to, and perhaps I am but a poor 
judge from my standpoint. Yet, I fear it is but the beginning of 
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a religious crusade in politics the effect of which I cannot see but 
fear. My feelings of course are with the Democratic party, for 
that party only has given the South (since the war) encouragement 
and hope. To the success of that party the South looks for its 
equality in the Union, and for a just administration of the govern- 
ment; it does not expect it from the Republican party because 
that party has by its antecedents showed greater love for the negro 
and carpet-baggers than for the intelligent taxpayer of the South. 
Individually, aside from party, my feelings are with you. Of 
course I am in hopes your course in the canvass will be such as 
will excite the admiration and approval of all thoughtful and good 
men in the South. 

I thank you sincerely and appreciate fully your kind invitation 
to visit you during the summer, such a visit would do me great 
good, but I fear I cannot make it. You mention Al Buttles’ 
widow and daughter. I hope they have been left in comfortable 
circumstances. How is Al’s sister whom I met at St. Catharines 
with her sick husband; is he still an invalid? I was delighted 
to meet Platt and Gen. Mitchell at Austin last winter. Present 
me most kindly to your wife and children. Write about each child 
so that I can know them. As ever your old friend, 

Guy M. Bryan. 
HAYES TO BRYAN 
Fremont, O. 
My dear Guy: 27% July 1875 

I send you a copy of my campaign speech to be delivered next 
Saturday. It was prepared under great difficulties. Two of my 
children were down with scarlet fever. One is still in bed but 
we hope slowly recovering. 

Thinking of you I put in a word about Texas. As to Southern 
affairs “the let alone policy” seems now to be the true course; at 
any rate nothing but good will now exists towards you. The future 
depends largely on the moderation and good sense of Southern 
men in the next House of Representatives. If they are like Lamar 
of Mississippi all will be well. If like Preston of Va. all will be 
“fuss and fury” for a time. But I think we are one people at last 
for all time. 

As ever 
R. B. Hayes 
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P. S. There are no decisive indications of the result of our 
election yet visible. Personally I am as indifferent as ever a can- 
didate was. 

BRYAN TO HAYES 
Dear Rud: Galveston, Oct. 18th 1875. 

I have been away from Galveston most of the summer and if 
you sent me your speeches I got only one of them—the one open- 
ing the canvass. I was glad to see in this that you pursued a lib- 
eral course on the sectional question and I trust you kept it up 
during the canvass. Your views on finance I frankly admit I am 
not prepared to favor or assent to; it is a question that has not 
as yet been discussed or understood here. I may say the same as 
to the Catholic question. Your memorial speech was received here 
and read by my sister-in-law Mrs. Ballinger who told me its sub- 
stance. I was away from home, it was sent me, but I did not get 
it. So much in regard to your speeches. 

Here we don’t know yet whether you are or Allen is elected Gov. 
Personally I am with you—politically with Allen. If you are 
elected, remember what I said to you in regard to the Presidency. 
Keep this in mind and let your inaugural speak for it, in this— 
let your broad and liberal views bring it to you. The South ex- 
pects the honest Soldiers of the North to be honest, and do not 
ask that they “apologize,” on the contrary to say they believed 
they were right and fighting in a good cause. We only ask that 
we of the South be thought the same and [that we] were equally 
honest and are now worthy to be associated as equals with the 
people of the North in the government. We have one and the same 
government and under it let’s live in peace. Let this be your 
motto and course my friend and it will raise you up friends in 
the South. 

Write me and if you have any of your speeches send them to me. 
Sincere regards to your wife and family. 

As ever your friend, 
Guy. 
HAYES TO BRYAN 


My dear Guy: Fremont, 0, 1 Nov 1875 
Thanks for your kind note. I can agree without qualification 
to all you say. I was so hurried to make my canvass complete that 
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I had no time to prepare speeches after the first. It was my poor- 
est, or one of the poorest. But on the subject of the points in 
your letter, there was nothing different from the one you saw. 
Indeed the last forty speeches were almost exclusively on the two 
questions—the money & the schools or Catholics. 

My family are all well. Birch is at the law school in Cambridge. 
Rud is at Agricultural College of Mich. near Old Trow’s home. 
Webb is at home running our place. 

Sincerely 
R. B. Hayes. 


BRYAN TO HAYES 


Dear Rud: Galveston, Dec. 13th, 1875. 

I am glad to know from your last that you agree with me, and 
I do hope that the day is not very distant when we may occupy 
common ground relative to the great interests of the country. 

Judge Ballinger who is an old Whig like yourself, (and one of 
our ablest statesmen and lawyers, and feeling a warm interest in 
your future,) and in whose house I have my own and children’s 
home, agrees with me that you occupy a first rate position as the 
available man to be the nominee of your party for the Presidency. 

Permit me to speak freely to you on this subject. Do not seem 
to seek the candidacy, but at the same time guard, present and 
shape your record in reference to this probability. 

Grant, in his message, says that at a remote period an educa- 
tional qualification in suffrage would be desirable. You can ap- 
propriately in your inaugural, in alluding to your past canvass 
on education, say that the present or an earlier day than that 
named by Grant is better for this qualification for it would greatly 
stimulate education, be protective, etc., etc. Also say that the 
time is auspicious for the inauguration of a Monroe Fra in poli- 
tics; be particular to use the term “Monroe Era” for it is so sig- 
nificant ; and while you say this modestly, so say it that the reader 
by his own ratiocination will conclude that you are the Monroe 
to inaugurate this era of good feeling in politics. 

Grant is too much like most of the West Pointers that I have 
known, who from long sucking of the public teat in a pecuniary 
way, become loose about public expenses and money; this is the 
general opinion. Therefore, you should speak strongly for an 
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honest and economical administration of government and civil 
reform, and that an iron hand should be laid on all kinds of official 
corruption. In short, so speak as to convince the country that 
you are honest, and would have an honest administration. The 
people hunger after good government, and the man that impresses 
himself upon them as endowed with the qualifications that wou! 
give such government, will be the strongest for the Presidency. 

Tilden in New York has obtained great character for his attacks 
on stealing rings. I do not know enough of your affairs in Ohio 
to say whether you can make similar efforts, but if you can, do 
not fail to make the most of the opportunity. 

These points properly presented by you in connection with the 
broad anti-sectional—national views, which I hope you will take 
in your inaugural, will be ten strikes for you. 

Of course I say these things sincerely for your advantage, on 
account of my personal regard and interest in your future. I make 
them from my standpoint, and from what I know and believe to 
be the leading ideas that would move the thinking masses of our 
country. 

I need not say here that I am Democratic from principle; prin- 
ciples not names govern me. Good government is what is needed 
throughout the country, and especially important to the South; 
bad government has prostrated not only her national interests but 
has greatly effected society itself. You have a great field before 
you, think and act wisely in reference thereto. 

I have noticed your reply to some one writing from Philadelphia 
to know whether you are a candidate, etc. I admire your epi- 
grammatic reply. 

Sincere regards to your wife and children and to Platt. 

Sincerely yours, 
Guy M. Bryan. 


P. S. Send me several copies of your inaugural. Our Conven- 
tion has adjourned but has failed in making an acceptable Con- 
stitution. It may however be adopted by the people, as all the 
officers under it are to be elected at same time. The people vote 
for or against it. Ballinger was in the Convention but voted 
against adopting the Constitution when it was as a whole sub- 
mitted to the Convention for its final vote. 
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NEWS ITEMS 


In the Houston Post of. June 25, 1922, Sam H. Dixon gives an 
account of the meeting at Point Isabel, March 11, 1865, between 
General Lew Wallace and General J. E. Slaughter and Colonel 
John S. Ford, and republishes the conditions proposed by General 
Wallace for terminating the war and for restoring the Trans- 
Mississippi Department to the Union. 


Some facts concerning the brief visit of Luis Aury, temporary 
military governor of the Province of Texas, to the Island of Gal- 
veston in 1816-17 are set forth in two Aury letters published in 
the Galveston News of July 2, 1922. The originals of these letters 
and other Aury manuscripts are in the Library of the University 
of Texas. 


The Register of the Collector of the Port of Galveston for the 
years 1838 to 1846 is described, and a summary of a portion of its 
contents set forth, in an article in the Galveston News of July 9, 
1922. 


An article on Edward Hopkins Cushing, by Charles L. Martin, 
that appeared in the Galveston News of July 30, 1922, adds some 
facts to the sketch published in THE QuartEeRLyY, XXV, 261-73. 


Mr. J. M. Winterbotham of Galveston presented to the Uni- 
versity of Texas Library and to the Rosenberg Library manuscript 
copies of a “History of the Lea Family,” written by Albert Miller 
Lea of Corsicana, Texas, in 1879. An abstract of this history, 
and a photograph of the tombstone of Lieutenant Commander Ed- 
ward Lea of the Harriett Lane, are published in the Galveston 
News of July 30, 1922. 


The Dallas Historical Society was chartered August 15, 1922. 
The incorporators are Rhodes 8S. Baker, George B. Dealey, Edward 
Titche, C. B. Gillespie, and John Wynne Barton. Its purpose is 
the discovery, collection, preservation and publication of historical 
data and records pertaining to the city and county of Dallas. Pat 
Beaird of S. M. U. is secretary. 


Some reminiscences of Charles Adolphus Sterne, son of the 
] 
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pioneer of the same name, appeared in the Galveston News of 
August 20, 1922. 


Beginning July 16 and ending August 27, 1922, the Sunday 
edition of the Galveston News published a story by Dr. J. O. Dyer, 
entitled “Robinson Crusoe of Texas Coast.” It is now publishing 
his “Lafitte Camp Ruled by Justice.” 


On September 2, 1922, a charter was issued to the Native Sons 
and Daughters of Texas. The organization is sponsored by citi- 
zens of Waco, and one of its objects is to stimulate interest in the 
history of Texas. 


“The Attack on Corinth,” by Clint Parkhurst in the Palimpsest 
for June, 1922, published by the State Historical Society of Iowa, 
describes with much detail the attack on Fort Robinett, which was 
featured by Colonel Rogers’ daring charge. A long excerpt from 
the diary of an Alabama officer furnishes a contemporary Southern 
account of the charge. 


The centenary of the birth of R. B. Hayes, October 4, 1922, 
will be observed by the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society by an elaborate program at Spiegel Grove, and by the pub- 
lication of the first volume of the Diary and Letters of Rutherford 
B. Hayes. This volume will contain the diary of his visit to Texas 
in 1848-49. 


Deaths of prominent Texans: Martin Dies, former congress- 
man, at Kerrville, July 12, 1922; J. M. Carlisle, former state 
superintendent of public instruction, at Arlington, July 14, 1922; 
George T. Jester, former lieutenant-governor, at Corsicana, July 
20, 1922; Adolf G. Eisenlohr, in charge of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau, at Dallas, July 21, 1922; Dr. B. Bunneymeyer, in charge 
of the U. S. Weather Bureau, at Houston, September 1, 1922. 


Mrs. Mary D. League died at Galveston, July 31, 1922. Mrs. 
League was a daughter of Samuel M. Williams. 
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THE QUARTERLY 


THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


manigement wishes to announce that the back 


volumes of THe QuARTERLY can be purchased and that a 
complete set is now available. The first four volumes have 
been reprinted, and will be sold at the following prices, on the 
installment plan, or for cash on delivery: 


00 per volume unbound; 
“0 per volume bound in cloth; 
’.00 per volume bound in half leather. 


Volumes V and VI are still to be had in the original copies 
for vhe following prices: 
d+.0U0 per volume unbound; 
$5.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$6.00 per volume bound in half leather. 


i 


All the remaining volumes can be had for: 


$3 00 each unbound; 
50 for a cloth binding; and 


$5.00 for the half leather binding, 
through volume XVI. 
tion will undertake to have loose numbers bound 


eing merely the binder’s price. 


ADDRESS 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 


STIN, ‘TEXAS, 

















